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Judaism at Dura-Europos* 


E.R. GOODENOUGH 


Yale University 


Tue only direct evidence for interpreting the wall paintings at the Dura- 
Europos synagogue should be the art itself. We ask, of course, what biblical 
scenes are represented; but this is only the beginning. The painter, or the man 
who directed the paintings, had ideas of what the scenes meant, ideas that con- 
trolled his selection of them, their arrangement on the walls, the details of each 
scene that he chose to represent, and the elements from pagan art that seemed 
to him appropriate to use in depicting them. We can guess at what ideas lay 
behind the paintings only on the basis of such details. An 4 priori assumption 
that he was following Babylonian Midrash begs the question of his meaning 
quite as much as an advance assumption that he was following Philonic mys- 
ticism or Jewish gnosticism. The paintings constitute entirely new evidence, 
and we must always be prepared to learn new things from new evidence. 

The paintings must first of all be envisaged in their setting. The room they 
decorated was constructed by rearranging the space of a single private house in 
such a way that the main room would resemble as closely as possible the inner 
shrines of the pagan temples of the city. These consisted basically of a pronaos 
entered through columns which made three openings; through the central open- 
ing of these, one looked directly into the centre of the naos, the inner shrine, 
where stood the image of the god or goddess, the chief symbol to pagans of 





* This paper was read at the Archaeology section of the Third World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
held in Jerusalem in 1961. 
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the divine presence. At one side of this inner chamber generally opened a smal. 
ler room or rooms entered only from the inner shrine. In these side rooms, it js 
generally believed, cult implements or vestments were kept, to be brought out for 
the ritual conducted in the shrine. The Jews at Dura had no room for the pro- 
naos, but did make a courtyard so that one entered the synagogue between 
columns through the central opening of three of them and, in the earlier syna- 
gogue, had a side room which connected directly with the main assembly room. 
In place of a divine statue in this room the Jews made a shrine for the Torah, 
the supreme Jewish symbol of divine presence. 

The paintings which decorated the walls of the room stood in a pagan over- 
all design. The lower row, erroneously called the dado, showed a succession 
of plaques, each containing a feline of the sort most commonly associated with 
Dionysus, or a variety of male and female heads and masks which have little 
specific relation to known types of theatrical masks, but are familiar in all sorts 


~~ 


of mystic representations. These plaques are carefully arranged for symmetry on | 


either side of the central niche, except that two female tigers on the left cor- 
respond to two male lions on the right. 

Above the dado of dionysiac or mystical symbols, a design of running grape 
vines divided the four walls into rectangular spaces for the paintings. Pilasters 
painted in the corners also had vines running upon them. An arrangement by 
which objects are represented within the interstices of a running vine is familiar 
not only in pagan and Christian designs of the period, but has often appeared 
in ancient Jewish synagogues, as at Chorazin, Beth Alpha, Ma‘on, and Hammam 
Lif. I know no parallel to its being used to frame rectangular paintings, but 
such was clearly the intent at Dura. Here the vine on all sides led up to a ceiling 


made of heavy painted tiles supported, I am convinced, by a wooden trellis which ° 


made a coffered ceiling. Cross‘hatched or coffered ceilings could attain the 
claborateness seen in the temple of Bacchus at Baalbek or could be done with 
simple timbering which supported tiles. At Baalbek a number of divinities look 
down upon the worshippers, look down, we presume, from the heavens, their 
abode. In the Dura Synagogue the heavenly ceiling is filled with a large as- 
sortment of mystic symbols: wheat, various fruits, pisces and capricorn from 
the zodiac, several representations of a centaur holding a fish, dolphins, and 
many others, but especially a number of female heads which even Kraeling 
admits represent the mystic earth goddess, beloved and known by many names 
throughout the East. In this ceiling the donors had their names written in 
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Greek and Aramaic. So the biblical paintings stood in a room whose architec- 
tural structure and over-all decorative design were purely pagan, so elaborately 
conceived and executed as to make mere chance or convention the least likely 
origin for them. 

What incidents from the Bible would a Jew have thought appropriate for 
such a setting, and what would the incidents have meant to him? Indeed, if deco- 
ration had stopped at this point, we should have had a room which showed 
simply what I have called the ancient /ingua franca of mystic symbolism, so that, 
had the tiles bearing the inscriptions in the ceiling been lost, we should have had 
no idea that the building was a synagogue at all. It would have left us in the 
same insoluble perplexity as does the famous underground basilica of Porta 
Maggiore in Rome, where, more elaborately, the same symbolism is presented, 
but the distinguishing cult object in the apse has disappeared. 

Over the central niche at Dura the Jewish cult objects appear which we 
find everywhere with Jewish remains (interestingly enough, also in a newly 
discovered synagogue at Ostia, near Rome). But above these symbols the artists 
painted a high rectangular design which we call the reredos, since it served as 
the axis for the whole west wall. The reredos, as finally painted, was flanked 
by four portraits, two on each side. The upper two of these definitely represent 
Moses; in one he stands beside the burning bush, and in the other he receives 
the Tables of the Law on Sinai. Opinions differ about the identity of the other 
two. I consider them also to be Moses, but their identification does not affect 
the meaning of the paintings as a whole. The reredos proper between these 
portraits is the most important single painting in the room. It had been exposed 
to the light only two hours when a series of underpaintings came through to 
mingle with the final painting and make all a hopeless blur. We know pretty 
well what the final painting looked like, but what was the original design, and 
how many times it was altered, we cannot determine. 

The chief element in all stages of the design was a great ‘tree-vine’, as I call 
it, since the form is that of a tree, but the leaves and tendrils those of the grape 
vine. It extended from the Torah shrine to the top of the room. At the first stage 
of painting it probably grew from a large kantharos or krater at the bottom. 
If indeed the krater was originally there, it was early removed, and the trunk was 
extended downward in an awkward way. Into the spaces thus made at either 
side of the trunk, designs were put: at the left stood a table with a strangely 
drawn banqueting cushion above it and a round token of bread beneath it; at the 
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right, two panthers rear towards each other on either side of a krater. That is the 
tree-vine was flanked by symbols of bread and wine. Perhaps it was at this time 
that a king with his two attendants was added at the top of the vine, and across 
the middle of it, Orpheus was inserted playing to the animals, especially to an 
eagle and a large lion. At this stage one would naturally have interpreted the 
design as announcing that a tree of life characterized the value of the Torah 
beneath it, indeed that the Torah offered a salvation in which bread and wine 
were important, one which could somehow be characterized by Orpheus, and 
which led to a supernal throne. 

The design at this stage apparently still did not seem to be as specifically 
Jewish as it should; it was again an undifferentiated sample from the Jingua 


franca of mysticism. So red paint was smeared over the symbols of bread and — 


wine, and two biblical scenes were put in their places. The one at the left shows 
the dying Jacob blessing his twelve sons, while at the right, still on the couch, he 
blesses Ephraim and Manasseh, boys brought in by Joseph. These two blessings 
established the tribes of Israel, which were actually, with Levi, thirteen in num: 
ber. We assume that it was with reference to this that thirteen small figures were 
then inserted standing round the supernal throne. The basic value or meaning of 
the tree-vine, Orpheus, and the supreme king were thereby not changed, but the 
design now specifically indicated that this salvation concerned Israel. 

The repeated changing of the reredos design has told us far more than a 
clearly preserved final painting concealing its own evolution would have done. 
1 should guess that the design meant the same thing throughout—that Israel 
offered the true road by the cosmic tree to the supernal throne. But it did 
not explicitly say so in the beginning. We actually can see the mystic tree-vine, 
whether of the Greek Orpheus or of the Persian king at the top, along with the 
tokens of bread and wine, adapted now in this way, now in that, to Judaism 
itself. A master designer is telling us of the supreme hope of Israel by combining 
pagan mystic symbols with a biblical incident. All talk of travelling painters 
who put in random designs from the margins of Jewish Torah scrolls seems to 
us thereby highly improbable. The design harmonizes perfectly with the Jewish 
adaptation of the pagan architectural structure and general plan of decoration. 

The reredos, we have said, serves as the axis of the west wall; not only does it 
form its centre, but the action of the paintings on either side moves in towards 
it. It seems also to proclaim the basic idea underlying the symbolism of all the 
other paintings. Immediately flanking the two lower portraits stand two temples, 
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obviously providing both balance and contrast. Below these are two scenes of 
royalty, one on each side of the niche; a scene of a baby accompanies each of 
these. The scenes beside the temples seem each to belong to the particular temple 
they accompany. At the top we cannot see such balance, for while Moses leads 
the people in the migration from Egypt on the right, there remains so little of 
the scenes on the left that we do not know what was represented. As far as we 
can judge, however, the scenes on the left balance the scenes on the right, while 
even in the defective scenes the feet show that like all the others their action 
too moved toward the centre. 

To begin with an obviously contrasting pair, the two temples have, as a pair, 
completely mystified commentators. The temple on the left has an outer wall 
pierced by three doors, and an inner shrine that shows five Corinthian columns, 
and winged Victories as acroteria. Aaron, a huge figure dressed as a Persian 
priest, stands in the court behind the wall, his name written in Greek beside 
him. He has five attendants, four of them with trumpets and one who carries 
an axe and leads in for sacrifice an animal bound in a Greek wreath. The Ark of 
the Covenant is shown as veiled within the inner shrine; in the outer court stand 
a dominating menorah, two incense burners, and an altar on which lies a 
sactificed animal. The word Aaron, the cult objects, and the general idea of 
an inner shrine within the temenos of an enclosed court, are the only elements 
which recall biblical descriptions of Aaron's curtained tabernacle. The temple 
in this panel reproduces a peculiar design found on a number of Greek relief 
plaques as the background for a scene in which Victory pours wine into a bowl 
held by Apollo. On these he carries his lyre and is usually followed by his mother 
and sister. Why this design was so popular in the Greco-Roman world we do not 
know, but that it inspired the temple of Aaron at Dura seems most likely. It is 
obvious that the painting shows an interpretation of the Aaronic priesthood 
in terms cf Persian priesthood and Greek symbolism. I could find no clue to the 
meaning of Aaron's Persian garb, but his great size as contrasted with that of 
his assistants, the structure of the temple with its V ictories, the half-withdrawn 
veil at the central door of the outer wall suggest that the Jewish priesthood was 
given a meaning in mystic terms. 

The temple which balances this on the right makes an even greater abstraction 
out of the same design. Again an outer wall with three doorways encloses a court 
within which is a similar shrine, except that this shrine hasten columns instead of 
five. But while the outer doors still mark the outer wall, actually seven crenellated 
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walls of different colours rise one above the other as far as the top of the paint- 
ing and extend downwards on each side while the gate wall closes the fore. 
ground so that the temple itself has no relation to the ground. No human 
figure appears: the entire space is filled with the rows of walls, upon which are 
superimposed the inner shrine (again with Victories as acroteria) and the three 
outer doors. The design has become a pure abstraction. The seven coloured walls 
have from the beginning suggested the seven stages of initiation in Mithraism 
and the ancient tradition of the seven metal walls that surrounded the chief 
sanctuary of the Persians. If number symbolism is involved (and I cannot see 
any escape from it), then the change from the five columns of the inner shrine 
on the left to ten on the right seems significant. To make confusion even more 
confounded, the artist painted prominently on the central entrance door of the 
temple the Persian primal bull of creation, with Gayomart and his twin off- 
spring, as well as the earth goddess Spendomart. Not a detail suggests a biblical 
incident or object. 

We shall refrain from describing all the scenes in the room even thus sketchily. 
On the west wall the mighty Moses appears in three other paintings. In one he 
is a towering figure touching the rock; the rock has become a round basin at 
his feet, and from it twelve streams flow out to twelve tents in a circle which 
are clearly the twelve tribes as the signs of the zodiac. The shrine with the 
menorah forms the background of the scene. This scene adjoins the temple of 
Aaron, and in both scenes the chief symbol is the menorah. In another scene 
Moses leads the people out of Egypt, and closes the Red Sea; after which he 
touches with his rod a strange pool, while the Israelites stand in rows behind it. 
In the three representations of Moses in this painting of the Exodus, not only is 
he of heroic size in contrast to the others, but each time he carries what looks like 
the club of Heracles rather than the traditional rod, to mark him as having the 
value of Heracles in Jewish terms. The people leave Egypt in three classes: the 
twelve heads of tribes, armed soldiers, and a front row of common people. In 
the Red Sea it is these common people who are drowned, so that in the final 
scene at the well only the warriors and heads of tribes are shown. This is in 
direct contrast to the biblical narrative and all Christian representations of the 
Red Sea scene, for there it was Pharaoh, his hosts, the horses and chariots that 
perished in the sea. The Dura artist seems either to have created a tradition or 
to have drawn upon one which—like Philo—saw in the Exodus an allegory 
of the destruction of one’s lower nature towards the attainment of a mystic 
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immaterial perfection. It is Plato’s three classes of guardians, warriors, and 
common people who come out of Egypt, and it is the common people—the 
fleshly desires—that perish in the sea. Only the guardians and warriors stand 
at the pool of final consummation. 

The third painting in which Moses appears shows him as an infant being taken 
out of the ark. But the ark is not of reeds; it is a little gabled sarcophagus with 
the lid removed, a symbol of resurrection. A naked woman takes the child out 
of the ark and holds him up. She is usually called the princess, but is drawn 
exactly like Aphrodite in a neighbouring house in Dura and may also be iden- 
tified with Anahita by the necklace she wears. She holds him high and presents 
him to the three nymphs of paganism, whose task it was to make a baby divine 
by washing or nursing him. The triumphant infant as held up by Aphrodite- 
Anahita and again by two women recalls the triumphant infant Dionysus after 
the nymphs have ministered to him, as well as the infant Christ in his mother’s 
arms. Here it is unquestionably the infant Moses who is exalted, but not, I am 
sure, merely the Moses of the biblical story or that of the midrashic tradition 
which almost consistently belittles him. He much more resembles the Moses of 
Philo’s allegory, where he also was infused with Greek mystical potencies. 

Beside this scene, Samuel anoints David in a way to recall Christian repre- 
sentations of the incident. But the Dura painting, again in contrast to the biblical 
story and Christian representations, has taken all realism from the scene and 
presented a stark hieratic row of seven figures, which make the kingship quite 
akin to the abstract seven walls of the temple above it. Balancing this, under the 
temple of Aaron, the painter put another scene of kingship, that of the early 
triumph of the Jews over their enemies, as Mordecai in royal robes rides a horse 
led by a much humiliated Haman. This occupies the left third of the painting: 
in the right third Ahasuerus receives news of the liquidation of the Persians 
who opposed the Jews. Ahasuerus sits upon his throne, but is smaller than 
Mordecai. The central third of the painting is occupied by four heroic figures in 
Greek dress who hail the approach of Mordecai. The figure of Mordecai cor- 
responds in every detail with that of the popular Cavalier God of the Middle 
Ages, a correspondence that can hardly have been inadvertent. The four central 
figures seem to us, for reasons that cannot be given here, to represent divine 
intervention. In any case, these four are in my opinion the most important figures 
in the design. 

In the corner, beside this painting, Elijah revives the widow's son, whose 
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poses—as first dead and then exalted in his mother’s arms—reproduce the con- 
trast of Dionysus before and after what seems to be his second birth as full 
divinity. 

I cannot even mention the paintings of the other walls, except to say that 
they too show the same fusion of biblical material with Hellenistic and Persian 
mystic or religious motifs. The painter has selected and adapted the pagan 
motifs too aptly and appropriately for us to believe that he was drawing upon 
the merely conventional. The details of such borrowing in a single painting may 
appear to show only a coincidence, as many regarded our explanation of the three 
nymphs with the infant Moses. But in thus studying all the paintings one after 
another, it appears that the artist has carefully and meaningfully selected both 
the Jewish incidents and the pagan elements within them. Even more impressive, 
to continue considering the west wall, is the balancing of ideas on either side 
of the central reredos. On the left, everything seems directed toward worship 
of God through his revelation of himself in the created universe. This Philo saw 
expressed in the worship of Aaron and in the cult implements of his tabernacle, 
especially the menorah, as well as in the zodiac as symbol of the supreme regu- 
larity of the universe. With Judaism of this kind might well have been combined 
the hope of a divine intervention which would bring a messianic triumph of 
the Jews over their temporal enemies. This is the Judaism presented on the left of 
the reredos. The paintings at the right have a much more abstract orientation. 
The temple has become a series of seven abstract steps in ascent; the kingship 
of David is based on the abstract Seven; and one washes away the dross of one’s 
lower nature in an experience as drastic as the closing of the Red Sea. The 
Judaism on the left is the Judaism of the Five, the senses, the one on the right 
is that of the Seven or Ten, the ideal existence. Moses, of course, has great im- 
portance in both, as appears in the scene of the zodiac, but in general Aaron 
is the key figure on the left, and Moses, as the divine infant and Jewish Heracles, 
is the great hero of the scenes on the right. Philo presents such a dual interpre- 
tation of Judaism with great elaboration. We would not even remotely suggest 
that the man who designed the paintings at Dura worked from, or even knew, 
the pages of Philo. When he paints scenes of Solomon, the incident of Dagon, 
Samuel, David, Elijah, and Esther, he shows a much wider use of biblical 
tradition than does Philo, who kept almost exclusively to the Torah. On the 
other walls, incidents from the histories and even from Ezekiel take us still 
farther beyond Philo’s horizon. But they show the biblical material schematized 
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and allegorized in the same way as on the west wall. The differences show that 
much more than Philo lay behind and within the paintings. The Persian elements 
take us into a symbolic world of which Philo seems to have known little or 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, Philo and the Dura artist or designer have so much in common 
that we must suppose the artist was drawing upon a widespread tradition of 
Hellenistic-mystic interpretation of Judaism along basically similar lines. In 
the synagogues and graves of the period, the same symbolism has appeared 
everywhere, though not co-ordinated with biblical scenes. If the Jews of Rome, 
Hamam Lif, Chorazin, Beth Alpha, Beth She‘arim, and Ma‘on were loyal Jews, 
as everything leads us to suppose, we have to assume that the Bible was the basis 
of their loyalty and worship. At the same time their careful selection of mean- 
ingful pagan symbols implied an overall mystical Judaism which must have 
been associated with the Torah, or they would not have remained Jews. This 
was the major thesis in the first eight volumes of my Symbols. Dura shows the 
two actually combined, a combination which finds its central symbol in the 
Torah housed in a niche, and above the niche, in the ‘tree-vine’ of Orphic sym- 
bolism by which Israel is lifted to the supernal throne. It is a mystic Judaism 
which perhaps we should at this time call a gnostic Judaism: I still prefer to 
call it ‘mystic’, the older and less controverted term. As Hinduism offers the two 
mystical roads, bhakti, personal devotion, and jana, abstract mysticism, so the 
symbolist at Dura offered an ascent either through the sensuous-cosmic or 
through the abstraction of the via negativa, the two roads which Philo described 
in his philosophical Janguage. Had Philo and the symbolist of Dura talked 
together, they no doubt would soon have disputed sharply about details, symbols, 
and metaphors. We strongly suspect that Philo would have been altogether 
shocked at representing figures at all, let alone pagan symbols and deities. We 
do not know. But we do know that the Dura artist has used the pagan forms 
with great skill to interpret biblical traditions. 

To understand him, we must go with him into the synagogue through the 
row of columns, sit with him in the room which he made to look like the naos 
of a pagan temple, recognize that we sit in a bower of vines with mystic symbols 
in the dado and ceiling (one of the main of which was the great Mother-god- 
dess), and turn with him to a Jewish worship that found the basic meaning of 
the Torah in the vine-tree, Orpheus, and the supernal throne. The symbolist has 
been dead nearly two millennia, and only his ghost will actually accompany 
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us. But the room itself speaks of his Jewish-mystic hopes, and, we believe, of 
the mystic hopes of millions of Jews in the Greco-Roman world. 

Such an abbreviation of ideas, without either pictorial or literary evidence 
to support them, must be read as the statement of a thesis. Judgment on its 
accuracy (not proof of it) must await Volumes IX and X of the Symbols, now 
in the press and presumably to be published a year from now. 
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Excavations at Azor, 1960* 


M. DOTHAN 


Department of Antiquities 


A sEconp season of excavations was carried out by the Department of Anti- 
quities during October 1960, on a kurkar hill close to the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
highway at Azor (Yazur).* During the first season in 1958, part of a cemetery, 
dating mainly from the Early Iron Age, was uncovered; it had also been used 
from the eighth century A. D. onwards.’ This season, a section (approximately 
70 sq. m.) was excavated on the eastern edge of the hill (see Fig. 1).* 

The hill seems to have been first used for burials in the Late Bronze Age. In 
several spots traces of these burials were found, generally disturbed by graves 
of the Early Iron Age. The ceramic ware is typical of the Late Bronze Age: 
bilbils, dipper (‘knife pared’) juglets, and small base-ring bowls (Pl. 33:1-3). 

The Iron Age burials, which form the bulk of this season’s excavation, can be 
divided into three groups. 

GROUP A 


In the twelfth century B. C., the entire hiil became a cemetery, and at least twelve 
tombs may be attributed to that period. Three methods of burial are found. 

In the tombs of the first type, the skeletons were placed east to west, with the 
head to the east (as was the case with most of the Iron Age tombs at Azor). 
The funeral equipment consisted mostly of typical Philistine pottery. Especially 
interesting is burial 56 (PI. 35:1), in which a child of seven or eight years was 
interred.* On its throat lay a scarab depicting the Egyptian god of the Nile, 





* Published in Hebrew in BIES, 25, 1961, pp. 224-230. 

* The excavation was directed by the present writer, assisted by Mira Spilberg, Y. Dan, A. Harif, and 
Y.Meshorer, students of archaeology at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, M. Megiddon, of 
Museum Haaretz, M. Busheri, and S. Amit, surveyor, of the Department of Antiquities. 

* Cf. M. Dothan, BIES, 23, 1959, pp. 68-69 (Hebrew) ; IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 272-274; idem, Bull. de la 
Société d’ Anthropologie, 12, 1961, pp. 79-82. 

* This is mentioned in the first preliminary report (1EJ, 8, 1958, p. 273) as area D; see also JEJ, 10, 
1960, pp. 259-260. 

* The anthropological examinations of the skeletons were carried out by Drs. H. Nathan and N. 
Haas, of the Anatomy Department of the Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical School. 
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Fig. 1. Plan showing areas excavated in 1958 (dotted) and ‘in 1960 (plain). 





Hapi, surrounded by three crocodiles (Pl. 35:4). This type of scarab has not 
hitherto been found in this country and no exact parallel to it is known even in 
Egypt. The general type dates from the 19th and 20th dynasties.® In addition to 
the scarab, an iron bracelet—one of the oidest objects of this metal from Pales- 
tine—was found in the tomb. 





* The writer takes this opportunity to thank Mr. J. Leibovitch, of the Department of Antiquities, 
who kindly consented to examine the scarabs found during the course of the excavation. 
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Of the many objects found in the tombs of this type, a bowl fragment stands 
out; it is decorated with a radial design on its outer surface and on the inside 
with Philistine and Egyptian motifs—half-circles and stylized lotus (Pl. 35:5). 

In the tombs of the second type, a good specimen of which is burial 86 (PI. 
35:3), skeletons were found interred within two storage jars cut at their shoul- 
ders and joined mouth-to-mouth—a rare method of burial in this country.° 

The third type of burial, datable to the twelfth century B.C., is the most 
interesting of the three. Tombs of this type are built below ground level of 
unburnt rectangular bricks Jaid on their short sides and covered with larger 
bricks of a similar type, the whole forming a sort of coffin. The little pottery 
found in these burials belongs to the later phase of Philistine ware. Such tombs 
are not generally known in this country and in a general way resemble some of 
the graves of the 20th dynasty found at ‘Tell el-Yahudiyeh.’ 


GROUP B 


The next group includes burials which are datable to the eleventh century B.c. 
One of the group (burial 63) sheds important light on the practice of burial 
by cremation at this time. It consists of a square, stone-built frame, about one 
metre in height, in the centre of which was placed a large storage jar accom- 
panied by several jugs (Pl. 35:2). In the storage jar were found the charred 
bones of an adult and a child, covered by votive vessels including a well- 
preserved bronze bowl, a pottery flask. and a mouth-piece of gold-foil. The 
storage jar and the other pottery found in this grave (see Pl. 33:5, 6) are iden- 
tical with that from level X at Tell Qasile; without doubt this type of grave 
is from the second half of the eleventh century B.c. This is the earliest example 
of an Iron Age cremation burial in this country, antedating those at Tell Far‘a, 
Achzib, ‘Atlit, and other sites dating at the earliest from the tenth century B.c. 
and mostly from the Middle Iron Age. 


GROUP C 


The last group of burials dates from the tenth to ninth centuries B.c. The group 
is well typified by Tomb 79, built of stone and measuring approximately two 





* An intact burial of this type, also dating from the twelfth century B.C., was discovered near Kfar 
Yehoshua and subsequently cleared by A. Drucks, on behalf of the Department of Antiquities. This 
burial bears some resemblance to Hittite graves found at Alishar Hiiyiik. : 

* E. Naville & F. Ll. Griffith: The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias. London, 1890, pp. 44-45 
and Pl. XIV. 
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metres by three by one metre in height. It served as a family orcommon grave for 
several generations. Because of the numerous burials, one on top of the other, 
it was quite impossible to distinguish between the various phases, though there 
appear to have been at least four. The bodies had been laid on an east-west axis. 
The funeral equipment includes: local pottery—red bowls, red and black juglets 
(Pl. 34:1-4), Cypriot or Cypro-Phoenician ceramic ware—white-painted and 
black-on-red wares (PI. 34:5-8). Notable are several of the smaller ceramic 
types found—a very small pyxis and a small bow! with a large bar-handle—types 
previously unknown in the corpus of pottery for this period. 

Several other objects from this grave are worthy of further mention. One 
is a conical seal of bronze, topped by a small pierced cylinder across its upper 
extremity; the base bears an animal design. In the upper level of this grave were 


found a Cypro-Phoenician juglet with a flat rim and a fibula. These two objects, ’ 


which fix the last phase of the grave chronologically, do not antedate the begin- 
ning of the ninth century B. C. 


Of the finds from within the area of the cemetery which cannot be ascribed 
to any particular grave, the outstanding one is a head-scarab of black stone, on 
the face of which is engraved a prancing horse being led on a rope by a man; 
above is a winged, jackal-headed griffon. The back is carved in the form of a 
negroid head with a peculiar hair-style (Pl. 35:7); close parallels have been 
found in this country at Tell Qasile, level VIII, and in Egypt among the 
scaraboids of the 25th-26th dynasties.* Also worthy of note are two pottery 
crucibles with pinched spouts for pouring liquid copper (PI. 33:4). 

In one of the tombs, a storage jar, which can be ascribed to the period from 
the beginning of the seventh to the middle of the sixth centuries B.C., was 
uncovered. To this same grave should be ascribed another storage jar of a similar 
type, bearing an inscription in the ancient Hebrew script, incised before firing 
(Pl. 35:6).° This jar has no exact parallel in this country, but an almost identical 
one was found in Cyprus, dating from the Cypro-Archaic Age (700-475 B.c.).”° 
The inscription on our jar reads LSLMY. The name SLMY is apparently a short 
form of Shelemiah or Shelemiahu, a Hebrew name common at the end of the 
Judean Monarchy and the beginning of the period of the Second Temple. How- 





* W.M. F. Petrie: Buttons and Design Scarabs. London, 1925, Pls. IX:302 and XV:1009. 
* This inscription has been discussed at length by the present writer in ‘Atigot, 3, 1961, pp. 181-184. 
* E. Gjerstad et al.: The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, I. Stockholm, 1935, p. 195. 
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ever, the possibility cannot be excluded that the name refers to a gentile mem- 
ber of one of the many small ethnic groups inhabiting the coast at that time. 


SUMMARY 


The cemetery at Azor is among the richest known in Palestine dating from the 
Iron Age. It was first used in the Late Bronze Age II; the burials of this age 
were disturbed by the Philistines who also buried their dead here. On the basis 
of the ceramic evidence, it is possible to ascribe the first, simple type of burial, 
and also possibly the third, built of bricks, to the Philistines. The anthropological 
examinations so far made on the skulls of this period from Azor show that they 
are brachycephalic.”* 

A definite break is to be observed in the burial method about the middle of 
the eleventh century B. c. Cremation burials were common in the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries B.c. in Greece, the Aegean islands and in Syria (Hama).” 
The sudden appearance of this burial method at Azor may be explained by the 
arrival at this time of a new ethnic element. Ceramic evidence found at other 
sites in the same area, such as Tell Qasile and Tell Jerishe,’* might also lead 
to this conclusion. This ceramic evidence points to a late Philistine period. 

A new burial type appears in the tenth century B. Cc. It seems that Azor, which 
at the start of this period belonged to the United Monarchy, was later included 
in the territory of the northern, Israelite, Kingdom, or at least came under its 
influence. From this season’s evidence, we may conclude that the cemetery 
continued to be used in the tenth and the beginning of the ninth century B. c., 
and there is enough evidence to suggest that there was an Israelite settlement 
nearby at this time. The Hebrew inscription points to a Judean settlement to- 
wards the end of the seventh, or the first half of the sixth century B.c. It is pos- 
sible that Azor was subsequently within the territory of the kingdom of Judah 
even as late as the days of Josiah, and that Jews lived there in the days of Baby- 
lonian rule. 


™ The skulls datable to the twelfth and eleventh centuries B.c., found during the 1958 season, are 
brachycephalic (Alpine or Armenoid)—see Denise Ferembach: Les restes humains des tombes 
philistines du cimetiére d'Azor, Bull. de la Société d’ Anthropologie, 12, 1961, pp. 83-91, and so are 
most of the skulls datable to the twelfth century B. Cc. found this season. 

* For a general discussion, see H. L. Lorimer: Homer and the Documents. London, 1950, pp. 103- 
110; and P. J. Riis: Hama, les cimetiéres a crémation. Copenhagen, 1948, pp. 37-43. 

* Cf. B. Maisler (Mazar): The Excavations at Tell Qasile, JEJ, 1, 1950-51, p. 136. 











A Greek Helmet 
Discovered off the Coast of Turkey* 


G. RADAN 


Villanova University, Penn. 


Tue fishermen of Israel are frequently rewarded for their efforts with more 
than just an ordinary catch. Among their recent discoveries was a Corinthian 
helmet from the sixth century B.C. hauled up off the Mediterranean coast 


at some distance opposite Mersin, Turkey. It is now in the Ma‘agan Mikhael 


Museum. 

This discovery was the second of this kind by Israeli fishermen within two 
years. The first helmet was found in similar circumstances off the coast of 
Ascalon.* 

The finding of these archaic Greek helmets, particularly the second, so far 
east in the Mediterranean basin, is puzzling in view of the sporadic nature of 
Greek trade in this area. The easternmost Corinthian helmet hitherto found 
was in the sanctuary of Athena Lindia at Rhodes.* Crete is the only other island 
where such helmets have so far been unearthed, but the Cretan finds, dating 
from the late Corinthian period, are not typically Corinthian, although styled 


in ‘classic’ Corinthian forms.* Other types of Greek helmets, however, have 


been discovered even further east. A beautiful Attic helmet, decorated in 
relief with two Nikai and a figure possibly representing Helios with a chlamys, 
was found in the river Jordan.‘ 





* I am indebted to Lt.-Com. A. Ben-Eli, Director of the Maritime Museum, Haifa, who first identi- 
fied the helmet, for the privilege of publishing this article, and for his guidance. 

* G. Radan: Helmet Found Near Ascalon, IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 185-188. 

* My thanks are due to Emil Kunze, Director of the Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Athens, who 
supplied me with much useful information concerning the geographical boundaries of Greek armour 
penetration. His works have contributed greatly to our present-day knowledge of Greek armour. Prof. 
Kunze shares my theory concerning the dating of the helmet. He also suggested that the helmet was a 
product of a mainland workshop. 

* E. Kukahn:Der griechische Helm. Marburg, 1936, p. 42. 

* B. Schréder: Die Freiherrlich von Lipperheidische Helmsammlung in den Kénigl. Museen zu Ber- 
lin, Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, 20, 1905, p. 15. 
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This type of helmet was already termed ‘Corinthian’ in ancient times, possibly 
as a result of its frequent appearance on Corinthian pottery. Ancient coins 
depicting a helmeted Athene show the evolution of the Corinthian helmet, 
which was fully developed as early as Proto-Corinthian times.’ Archaic jewelry 
was also often decorated with representations of this type of helmet.® 

Corinth is known to have had an advanced metal industry capable of produc- 
ing bronze objects such as our helmet. The raw materials of this industry were 
probably supplied from Chalkis. The copper deposits of the Lelatine plains 
were depleted in the late period of Greek history.* The above would seem to 
corroborate the theory that the ‘Corinthian’ helmet is properly Corinthian. 

The helmet (see Pl. 36A) is an outstanding example of the fine craftsman- 
ship of early Greek metal work. Its lines, strikingly simple, are suggestive of 
early Greek pot helmets. No identical helmet is known to exist, although similar 
examples of Greek helmets are in the possession of various museums and have 
been mentioned in writings on Greek armour. Our knowledge of Greek helmets 
is not sufficient to enable us to locate the workshop to which it may be attributed. 
Its state of preservation is unusually good. 

The character of Greek armour, particularly of the helmet, is peculiar to 
each city-state. Athene is portrayed on Corinthian coins with a Corinthian 
helmet. In Attica, Athene is only later represented in Corinthian style. Colonies 
followed the helmet form of the city-state to which they belonged.® 

The height of the helmet must be estimated with caution, since part of the 
bowl-shaped back and part of the neck guard are missing. The neck guard is 
one of the characteristics by which a helmet may be accurately dated. The height 
isc. 20 cm., the depth is 28 cm., and the width is 18 cm. Its form is strongly 
archaic, with massive and soberly elegant surfaces. It was hammered from one 
sheet of bronze into an even thickness and patterned after the earlier pot-shaped 
helmets. The nose guard was welded on separately. The entire procedure 
required great skill, tedious hammering, uniform stretching of the metal and 
frequent annealing to remove hammer marks.° This method of making 
helmets was generally employed on the Greek mainland. Even the complex 





* Kukahn, op. cit. (above, n. 3), pp. 21-22. 

* F. H. Marshall: Cat. of Greek, Etruscan and Roman Jewelry in the Dept. of Antiquities, British 
Museum. London, 1911, pp. 108, 232, Nos. 1255 and 2067 respectively; A. Furtwangler: Die antiken 
Gemmen. Leipzig, 1900, Pl. VII, 72. 7 M. Cary, in: Cambridge Ancient History, Ill. 1954, p. 620. 
* Kukahn, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 21. * Radan, op. cit. (above, n.1), p. 187. 
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Thracian helmets with their Silenus ears were in later periods hammered from 
one piece.’° Italian helmets, on the other hand, were usually made from separate 
pieces welded together."’ Particular care is essential in the welding to avoid 
the formation of sharp folds which may possibly crack. Convex and flat-faced 
hammers were used to mold the curved portions of the helmet.’? Our blacksmith 
was only partially successful in his effort, since on the remains of the neck 
appendage, designed for protection, hammer marks are still visible. 

The shape closely follows the head contour, but the size would indicate ‘ 
a surprisingly large head, particulariy considering that it was not lined as were 
helmets of other periods.** The lack of holes around the edges (sometimes 
along the cheek pieces or neck guard) shows that no lining, either sponge or 
felt, was included with this helmet. The face guards project strongly forward, 
with a sharp diagonal rake, which is the natural continuation of the gracefully | 
sloped forehead (yétwnov). On this helmet the cheek pieces may be called 
mapayvadisec.’* The forehead also continues down to the nose guard. Little 
of the wearer's face is left exposed. The upper edges of the face guards consti- 
tute the lower rim of the sloping eye opening, suggestive of the late seventh 
century Daedalid tradition with its emphasis on large eyes.’* This helmet does 
not date further back than the sixth century B.c., because the eye apertures are 
situated along the central horizontal axis and not above it, as is the case with 
earlier helmets. The nasal piece, rounded at the end, follows the natural contour 
of the forehead and extends below the eyeholes, which is characteristic of the 
late seventh and sixth century helmets. | 

The back of the helmet has the shape of a reversed S, the upper half of which 
runs into the bowl-like top of the headpiece, while the lower section of the 
curve almost rests on the shoulders. Although this latter section is missing, 
completion is possible with the remaining section of the curve. The upper 
curve was slightly elongated to achieve greater affinity with the shape of the , 





* B. Schréder: Thrakische Helme, Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen Archéologischen Instituts, 21, 
1912, p. 328. * Kukahn, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 29. 
* C. Singer a.o.: A History of Technology, 1. Oxford, 1956, pp. 636-639. 

# midos, cf. Iliad, X, 265. 

* mapayvadises (plur.), cf. Strabo, 733, Eustathius, 601.10 etc. There is a large vocabulary ° 
pertaining to armour. ‘The Greek armour’s great variety shows the early large terminology used for 
denoting the different parts of the armour’ (W. Leaf: Some Questions Denoting the Armour of the 
Homeric Heroes, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 4, 1883, pp. 73-82). 

* Kukahn, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 34. 
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head, and consequently, to rest firmly on the head. The slope of the rear S- 
flexure parallels the front slope of the cheek pieces. The form with the elongated 
check pieces became prevalent in the early sixth century B.c., following the 
strongly emphasized, down-sloping tendency of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c, The contours of the S-shaped back assumed a recessed form during early 
Proto-Corinthian times.** 

The crudely punched holes in the lower corner of the cheek pieces were 
frequently employed to allow lacing of a small leather thong ( iu&c )** which, 
when tied, held the helmet securely on the head. 

The transition from a sharply falling neck guard to a pleasing S-curve 
brought about marked changes in the side walls and face guard of the helmet. 
The accentuated S-flexure demanded almost vertical walls. In order to obtain 
this shape, the blacksmith made a small triangular cut on both sides of the 
helmet, thus introducing a logical separation between the face and neck guards. 
The triangle is visible on our helmet, but because of its small size, it is barely 
perceptible on contemporary jar paintings. In contemporary aryballoi, however, 
it can generally be seen. 

The helmet has no crest (the use of crests is believed to have been origi- 
nated by the Carians), and it appears to have little or no decoration. 

The superb design and technical excellence of the helmet indicate that it is 
the product of a mainland workshop of high caiibre. The craftsmanship shows 
the classical form and the harmonious design already apparent at the end of 
the seventh century. The massive imposing planes, the type of eye aperture, the 
shape of the face guard, and the curved neck guard date this helmet in the first 
quarter of the sixth century B.c. By the second quarter of that century, helmets 
had acquired a sharply protruding rim, defining the upper and lower sections 
of the helmet, and terminating in a point above the nose guard.’* Of the many 
contemporary helmets available, the one bearing the strongest resemblance to 
ours is in the possession of the British Museum and has been classified as an 
early sixth century work.”® 

Care must be exercised in drawing conclusions from the study of vase paint- 
ings (our chief source of information), since archaic painters were prone to 





* Ibid. Cf. Iliad, III, 371, also ibid., 375. 
* E.Kunze: Eine Waffenweihung der Athener in Olympia. Berlin, 1935, p. 14. 
* British Museum: Guide to Greek and Roman Life. 3rd ed. London, 1929, pp. 72, 74, No. 209. 
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anachronism and exaggerations in the interest of art. The first reliable represen- 
tations are dated to the third quarter of the sixth century B.c., the time of 
Exekias and Amasis, when detail was observed to such a degree that in the 
three-quarter view even the holes of the felt-lining are clearly visible. Unfortu- 
nately, such accurate representations were not provided until much after the 
time of our helmet. However, contemporary aryballoi and Spartan bronzes 
show various helmet characteristics,”® such as larger eye holes, deeply receding 
face guards, and projecting foreheads. 

In the last quarter of the sixth century, further changes in our type of helmet 
appeared. It was now worn further back on the head and is perhaps best known 
in this decorative (rather than protective) position, having lost its original 
function. Thereafter it was traditionally worn in this position. 

Changing ideas were recorded by the artists. Individual portraiture and 
characterization showed a tendency to archaic representation® by displaying 
fully the profile of the strategus’ head, under a pushed-back Corinthian helmet. 


* M.I. Maximova: Les Vases plastiques dans V’antiquité, 1: Epoque archaique. Paris, 1927, Nos. 
1526, 97a, etc. ** Kunze, op. cit. (above, n. 18), p. 16. 
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A New Coin Type of Agrippa II and its Meaning 


J. MEYSHAN 


KiNG AGRIPPA II minted his coins according to two eras. The first began in 
A.D. 50, when he was granted the title of king and received the Chalcis pro- 
vince (formerly the domain of King Herod, brother of King Agrippa I) from 
the Emperor Claudius; the second begins in A.D. 61, when he received part 
of Galilee including the city of Tiberias." 

During the reign of Nero, Agrippa minted all his coins according to the 
first era, and in the time of the Flavian dynasty according to the second.” 
During the First Revolt of the Jews against Rome and up to the fall of Masada 
with which the war ended in A.D.73, Agrippa minted no coins at all, for the 
first coin that he issued after the war bears the date LIA, which is the fourteenth 
year of his reign, or A.D. 74 according to his second era. Possibly the Roman 
authorities forbade a Jewish king to strike coins as long as the army of Vespa- 
sian was active in Palestine. The first coin struck by Agrippa in A.D. 74 bears 
the image of Titus, and on the reverse the image of Nike — goddess of Vic- 
tory — facing right; in her right hand there is a wreath, and in her left a palm- 
branch over her shoulder.* On the other hand, on those of his coins bearing 
the head of Domitian, the goddess of Victory appears both in the shape des- 
cribed above and also in another form, i. e. facing left or right, with one foot 
ona helmet; she is writing on a shield supported on her knees.* This type of 
coin appears almost throughout the reign of Domitian, with various dates. At 





' J. Meyshan: Chronology of the Coins of the Herodian Dynasty, EI, 6, 1960, p..111 (Hebrew). 

* Agrippa II minted no coins during the reign of Claudius, for his first coin bears the date LE, 
i.e. the fifth year of his reign — A. D. 55; sbid., p. 112. 

* G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, p. 241, 
Pl. XXVI, No. 12; A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 50-51, Pl. VI, No. 
87.—It is interesting to note that on those coins of Agrippa bearing the portrait of Vespasian, 
Nike does not appear on the reverse at all. 

* Hill, op.cit., pp. 243-244, Pl. XXVII, Nos. 4, 6; Reifenberg, op. cit., pp. 51-52, Pl. VII, Nos. 95, 100. 
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first glance, it may seem strange to find the goddess of Victory on Agrippa’s 
coins, for Nike usually symbolizes military victory by a commander or an 
emperor, and Agrippa won no victories in his reign. As he had always sided 
with the Romans, however, his army took part in the war against the Jews 
under Roman command.” After the end of the war, Agrippa received new 
domains and the title of praetor from Vespasian,° evidently in recognition of 
his aid to Rome. 

It might alternatively be supposed that Agrippa minted his Nike coins in 
honour of Titus’ victory over the Jews and Judea,’ but Agrippa’s coins por- 
traying the goddess of Victory show no clear symbol of the victory over Judea. 
The pa] m-tree always appears next to Nike in those ‘Judaea Capta’ coins bearing 
the portrait of Vespasian and Titus which were minted in Caesarea Maritima; 
sometimes a shield hangs on the palm-tree (see Pl. 36B). The palm as a symbol 
of Judea® is almost always found on the ‘Judaea Capta’ coins of gold, silver, 
and copper that were minted in Rome.” 

Recently the author acquired a coin of Agrippa II, hitherto unknown. Its 
description is as follows: 


Obverse: Bust of Domitian to r., laureate; 
around, beginning on right above, inscription: 
AVTOKPA---AOMITIAN 
Border of dots. 


Reverse: Nike to r., her left foot on helmet, writing on a shield which hangs 
on a palm-tree; around, beginning on left below, inscription: 
TOK BACIA AFPINNAE 
Border of dots. 


The size is 20-21 mm., weight 7.22 gm., axis t (see Pl. 36C). It should be 
noted that (a) the letter E, which serves as the beginning of the word ET — the 
date — , is found at the end of the word APIMNA; and (b) the letter © stands 





* E. Schiirer: Geschichte des jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 1. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1901, pp. 593, 
n. 28, 594. ® Ibid., p. 594. 
7 Dr. H. Cahn of Basle and A. Kindler of Tel Aviv share this opinion. (Personal communication.) 
® P. Romanoff: Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins. Philadelphia, 1944, p. 16; M. Narkiss: Coins 
of Palestine, 1. Jerusalem, 1936, p. 62 (Hebrew). 

* F. W. Madden: Coins of the Jews. London, 1881, pp. 220-225. 
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in front of the letter K, instead of standing behind it in order to designate 
K®, i.e. 29. The coin was struck in the 29th year of Agrippa II, A.D. : 
got can here the first clear proof that Agrippa II, king of the Jews, minted 
a coin showing Nike — goddess of Victory ~ with the palm-tree ape 
Judea, in commemoration of the Roman victory over his own country an 


own people. 











A Sixth-Century Inscription from Sepphoris* 


M. AVI-YONAH 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In June 1959 Mr. I. Sheinis, a settler at Sippori (ancient Sepphoris),' discov- 
ered a limestone block measuring 66 by 48 by 10 cm., reused in an Arab house 
50-100 m. south-west of a church mosaic. It was inscribed with nine lines 
of Greek (Pl. 36D) in the Byzantine oval alphabet.” The lines are of unequal 
height: the letters in line 1 are 5 cm. high; in the penultimate line their 
height is 3 cm.; it rises again in the last lineto 4 cm. The M is 2.5 cm. wide. 
The spacing is ample in the first five lines and crowded in the last four, espe- 
cially at the end of line 9. Abbreviations and abbreviation marks (hooks, 
twists, or diagonal strokes) are plentiful.* 


The inscription (see Fig. 1) reads: ~ 


1. + Eni OA(aBiov) Geoda@pou Tewpyiou 

2. Mpoxoniov tod peyadkontp(eneotatov) Omatix (od) 

3. EmAAGyn f Sopatoupyia n&oa 

4. tis Baowltx(isc) K(al) éyéveto peta K(al) TOv 

5. B napanotaplS(av) (at) tic St0p8@o(Ews) 

6. To0 Mpdtwv Veiwv olyv(wv) kiovocg x(ai) 

7. TOv EvadkAay(Gv) Ex te TOO Svop(Gv) &etH(v) (Epouc) 

8. K(al) Tod Boptv(od) LEpou<c) Tig &piB(oc) Albav 

9. Mpowoia) MapxedAlvou alS(eowwtatov) Tatp(iapyou) yp(dvoic) 
iv8(ixttdvoc) ta. 





* I have to thank Mr. I. Sheinis, the finder of the inscription published here; Mr. M. Prausnitz, 
Inspector of Antiquities, who drew my attention to it and arranged for its transport to Jerusalem 
for study; Mr. Y. H. Landau, Records Keeper, Department of Antiquities, for his ready assistance; 
and Dr. A. Biran, Director, Department of Antiquities, who allowed me to publish it here. 

* Sepphoris appears as a Jewish city in Galilee in Josephus’ Antiquities, XIII, 338. Antoninus Pius 
changed its name to Diocaesarea; as such it was a city and the seat of a bishop. R. Aubert & E. van 
Cauwenbergh: Dictionnaire d’ hist. et de géogr. ecclésiastiques, XTX. Paris 1958, cols. 493-494. 

* C. B. Welles, apud C. H. Kraeling, ed.: Gerasa, City of the Decapolis. New Haven, 1938, p. 367. 
* This is a characteristic sign of sixth century inscriptions; see M. Avi-Yonah: Abbreviations in Greek 
Inscriptions, Supplem. to QDAP, 9, 1940, p. 37. 
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In the time of Flavius Theodorus the son of Georgius the son of Procopius the most 
magnificent consular was renewed the whole structure of the basilica and was made 
together with the two aisle walls (?) and the setting straight of the column with 
the former divine (imperial?) statues and the replacements of the stones of the apsis 
from the side of the western gables (to) the north side. (Done) by the forethought of 
Marcellinus the most venerable patriarch, in the time of the eleventh indiction. 


TrID GEoK@PSY FE“PT OY 

FeO EYMETAAOTTPATIATIE 
ENHAAAT BH HA@MATOYPEIATIACA 
THCBACINA KETENE TOMETAK THN 
BIAPATIOTAMIASKT HCA LPO WC 
TOYTT PoT WN BELWNC FN KIONOCK 
TWHENAAN ALEK TETOYAYCMIA eT 
K TOY BOPINSM € POYCT HCAY JAJA] Own 
TI PONS MN PKEANINOYAIA'TIATE PINAIA 


Fig. 1. 


The vocabulary and grammar of the inscription are by no means easy to un- 
derstand or construe; at least two of the words used do not occur in the dic- 
tionaries, and in the case of one of these the proposed meaning is tentative only. 


Lines 1-2: We know only few of the governors of Palaestina Secunda,‘ and the 
addition of another name to the short list is interesting. The unusual mention 
of the consular’s grandfather might indicate that the family was an aristocratic 
one. The title of ‘governor’ (Omattx6c) precludes the identification with the 





‘ Three others are mentioned in inscriptions recording the restoration of the walls of Scythopolis 
(Beth-Shean), see M. Avi-Yonah: Greek Inscriptions . . . QDAP, 10, 1942, p. 166-168. 
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general (500€) Theodore Simmus” who suppressed the Samaritan revolt of 
A.D. 529. 


Line 3: S5@patoupyia is not listed in Liddell and Scott. 


Line 4: The use of ‘basilica’ for church is attested from the fourth century 
onwards only.° 


Line 5: The B NAPANOTAMIAs is a most difficult expression. The adjective 
mTapanota&utoc, meaning ‘beside’ or ‘near a river’, occurs in Herodotus;’ as 
a proper noun it was the name of a city in Phocis. But how to fit this word 
into the description of the reconstruction of a church in the sixth century? Our 
tentative suggestion is to understand it as referring to the lengthwise walls 
of the basilica; the use of motaydc to indicate a long undulating thing is 
attested in late Byzantine writers. ° 


Line 6: Another problem is how to interpret the Gei@v; in Byzantine Greek 
this refers almost certainly to the statue of the emperor. As the ‘statues’ 
referred to are in plural, we learn that in front of the basilica at Sepphoris-Dio- 
caesarea stood a column with statues of emperors;° it was set straight again. 
If, as we shall see, the work was executed in 517/18, the ‘emperors’ might be 
Justin I and Justinian, who was (de facto if not yet de jure) co-emperor with 
his uncle." However, the npdtov, if interpreted ‘as of old’, would suggest 
that the statues were those of former emperors. 


Line 7: The gable of the church would naturally be in the west, opposite the 


apse. ‘Apsis’ occurs in its architectural meaning from the fourth century 
onwards. '" 





* Vita Sabae, ed. E. Schwartz: Kyrillos von Skythopolis. Leipzig, 1939, p. 172. 

* It appears, with the explanatory translation: ‘basilica facta est, id est dominicum’, in the Itinerarium 
burdigalense (P. Geyer, ed.): Itinera hierosolymitana. Wien, 1898, p. 23. 

* Il, 60; cf. VIII, 33. 

* C. du F. Ducange: Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis. Lugdunum, 1688, s. v. 

* Cf. the column represented in front of the north gate of Byzantine Jerusalem in the Madaba Map 
(M. Avi-Yonah: The Madaba Mosaic Map. Jerusalem, 1954, p. 52). 

* J. B. Bury: History of the Later Roman Empire, 11. New York, 1958, pp. 16-17, 21-23. 

" E. Littmann: Gregk and Latin Inscriptions (Princeton Expedition to Syria, III A). Leyden,1907, 
No. 685; for earlier uses see M. Schwabe: Greek Inscriptions Found at Beth She‘arim..., IEJ, 4 
1954, pp. 250, 252, 254. 
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Line 9: Marcellinus was bishop of Diocaesarea and susbcribed as such the 
acts of the synod of Jerusalem held in A.D. 518.'* The patriarchal title 
bestowed on him in his own diocese is a provincial flattery not unusual in 
Byzantine epigraphy. 4 

The date given by the year of the indiction cycle is relative. If Marcellinus 
was a long-lived bishop, the years A.D. 502 or 532 are also possible. “Te 
happens that the year A.D. 517/18 also belongs to the eleventh indiction; 
it seems the most fitting date for this inscription as regards both form and 


contents. 


® E Schwartz: Acta Conciliorum oecumenicorum, Il. Berlin, 1940, p. 79, 1. 20—correcting Neoxen- 
capelas to Atoxarcapeias. 

® F. Cabrol-H. Leclercq: Diction. d’archéol. chrétienne, XIII, 2. Paris, 1938, s.v. Patriarche. The 
use of ‘patriarch’ for bishop was common in the early church. A. Hauck: Realencyklopadie fiir 
protest. Theologie u. Kirche, XIV. Leipzig, 1904, p. 764. 

* It is tempting to assign the reconstruction of the church to the year 532, because we could then 
assume that the clurch had to be restored after the Samaritan revolt of A. D. 529; however, there is no 
evidence that this revolt extended into predominantly Jewish Galilee. 
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METEOROLOGY 


The Rainfall Year 1960/61* 
In October 1960 rainfall was scanty, 
many stations not recording any rain at 
all. But rainfall amounts in November, 
a critical month for agriculture, were 
about and well distributed 
throughout the month. The north-western 


average 


parts of the country actually received 
almost twice the average, and the heavy 
rainfall in the Negev caused floods. 
December 1960 was considerably 
warmer and drier than average; rainfall 
amounted to only 10-15% of the normal 
for December in the central coastal plain 
and did not exceed 25-40% in the moun- 
and than 
10 mm. were registered at most stations 


tains interior basins. Less 
of the northern Negev, and crops in non- 
irrigated areas there, which had experienc- 
ed drought during the last three rainfall 
years, again suffered damage. 

Rainfall amounts in January 1961 were 
well below average in the northern part 
of the country, some stations receiving 
only half the normal for January (Naha- 
riyah 81 mm. instead of 174 mm.). 
About the line passing from the northern 
Sharon to the Beth-Shan Basin, rainfall 
reached the monthly average and was 
above average to the south of it. In the 
southern coastal plain some stations 
received almost twice the average; the 
monthly total in this region exceeded that 
of Upper Galilee. Rains were sometimes 
accompanied by thunderstorms and hail, 
and on the 21st snow fell on the highest 





* Cf. IE/, 10, 1960, pp. 254-257. 
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mountains of Upper Galilee. Wind reach. 
ed gale force on the 2nd and 20th in 
the coastal plain and on the 21st in Upper 
Galilee. The good distribution of the 
rains throughout’ January and the above 
average values in the south were a wel- 
come relief after the deficiency in Decem- 
ber. 

February was cold and rainy. The num- 
ber of rain-days was very large, exceeding 
20 in the north of the country. At Beth- 
lehem in Galilee 24 rain-days were record- 
ed (including a rain-spell of 15 days), 
a very rare value for any month and the 
absolute maximum for February. Rainfall 
amounts exceeded the average in all parts 
of the country. In Upper Galilee some 
stations received more than 300 mm. 
(Meiron 327 mm.). The usually dry 
regions also received considerable amounts 
(Beersheba 74 mm., Sede Nahum in the 
Beth-Shan Basin 112 mm.). Thunder- 
storms throughout the country, gales in the 
coastal plain and snow on the mountains 
occurred again. Rainfall in February im- 
proved the balance of the 1960/61 rain- 
fall year so that in various parts of the 
country the cumulative amounts to the 
end of February already reached the aver- 
age for this period. 

In March rainfall was generally below 
average. In various regions there were, 
however, stations at which the monthly 
totals were about average. Dust-storms 
and considerable haze occurred at various 
places on some days. 

Rainfall in April varied largely over 
the country, from negligible amounts at 
certain places to cloudbursts in the Jor- 
dan Valley and on the outskirts of Mount 
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RAINFALL 1960/1961 


Station Amount |"/p of annual 
aoe wee.  » 
Coastal Plain N to S 
Nahariyah |} 627 | 98 
Akko | 630 109 
Haifa, Mt. Carmel | $75 | 87 
Haderah | 488 | 84 
Natanyah : C2. .|~ 006 
Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah | 531 100 
Lod Airport 481 97 
Beer Tuvyah 473 | 101 
Migdal Ashqelon 343 84 
Mountain Region 
Kfar Gil‘adi 632 80 
Mi‘ilyah | 770 101 
Safed, Mt. Cana‘an 626 86 
Nazareth 549 86 
Affulah (SW) 402 79 
Hefsibah, Gilbo‘a 351 82 
Jerusalem, Prophets’ 
Street 534 98 
Beit Jimal 535 112 
Jordan Valley 
Daphnah 532 94 
Ayelet ha-Shahar 403 84 
Tiberias 383 | 87 
Ashdot Ya‘aqov 408 102 
Tirat Zvi 271 94 
Sdom 64 136 
Negev 
Dorot 366 109 
Beersheba 185 92 
Nir Yishaq 207 128 
Seelim 150 96 
Revivim 109 109 
Mispeh Ramon 69 — 
Elath 20 67 


Carmel. On the 6th heavy rains, accom- 
panied by thunderstorms and hail, occur- 
red mainly in the northern part of the 
central Jordan Valley. This was the first 
time that cloudbursts in the Jordan Rift 
Valley had been recorded in April and 
the first time that a daily amount exceed- 
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ing 100 mm. (108 mm. at Sha‘ar ha- 
Golan, 105 mm. at Beth Zera‘, 103 mm. 
at Afigim) had been recorded in any 
month in the Jordan Valley (records at 
Tiberias began in 1890), At various 
stations considerable rains fell also on 
the 7th and 8th, so that the total for 
the rain-spell 6-8 April amounted to 
156 mm. at Mishmar ha-‘Emeq and 
154 mm. at Nahlaot—rare values for 
April in any region of this country. There 
were, however, no record values for short 
periods during the above-mentioned rain- 
spell. 

On 6-8 May heavy rains, sometimes ac- 
companied by thunderstorms and hail, oc- 
curred again at various places. Values such 
as 65 mm, on the 6th at Palmahim and 
60 mm. on the 7th at Kfar Hess are 
undoubtedly rare for May. In Tel Aviv, 
for instance, the former highest daily 
amount in May since 1923 was 12 mm., 
while on 6 May 1961 one station in Tel 
Aviv recorded 47 mm. However, many 
other stations have already recorded larger 
values in May than in 1961, 

To sum up the 1960/61 rainfall year, 
it may be stated that in all regions of the 
country the rainfall totals were rather 
close to the average for the period 1921- 


1950. 
(Communicated by J. Katsnelson, 


Israel Meteorological Service) 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 


Nabal ‘Amud 


After a survey and trial excavation in the 
‘Amud Cave under the direction of Mr. 
Hitoshi Watanabe produced undisturbed 
Palaeolithic deposits and a flint industry 
belonging to the Levalloiso-Mousterian 
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culture, the Tokyo University Expedition 
to Western Asia, headed by Prof. Hisashi 
Suzuki, decided on a season of excavation 
on the site, which lasted from June to 
August 1961. 

The most interesting find of this cam- 
paign was the discovery of a fairly com- 
plete skeleton of a Neanderthal Man. On 
the morning of 28 June 1961, part of the 
excavation at the site was under way in 
a trench 5 m. long and 1 m. wide, cross- 
ing half of the entrance of the cave. 
When the 160-170 cm. level was reached, 
a round stone-like object was exposed in 
the wall of the trench. 

When excavation of the trench con- 
tinued and the next level was almost fin- 
ished, a tiny fragment happened to fall 
down from the surface of the object in 
question; it was identified as a fragment 
of a human skull. One of the facets of 
the fracture was very fresh, indicating 
that the piece from which the fragment 
was broken off must exist nearby. Close 
examination of the round object projec- 
ting from the wall of the trench showed 
it to be the top part of a human skull. 

The layer in which it was found 
seemed to be Palaeolithic, but there were 
some possibilities that the skull-bearing 
part of the layer might have been disturb- 
ed or reworked in later times. 

The deposits overlying the skull were 
carefully stripped, while special attention 
was paid to the distribution of artifacts 
and their stratigraphic relationship with 
the human bone, the existence of the 
other parts of the skull, and associated 
skeletal remains. All the soil from the 
nearby area was carefully screened so that 
no parts of human bones would be miss- 
ed. Thus were found, one after another, 


not only the remaining parts of the skull, 
but also associated skeletal bones. The 
bones were found in a fairly good condi- 
tion and in their original position, al- 
though some of them seem to have been 
removed by some action in later times, 

From anatomical observation on the 
spot, the skull appeared to represent Ne- 
anderthal Man, The artifacts found as- 
sociated with the skeleton seemed to be 
of Levalloiso-Mousterian industry. It was 
also ascertained that stratigraphically the 
skeleton was situated at the top of the 
Levalloiso-Mousterian layer in the cave, 

The skeleton was found in the so-called 
‘flexed-burial’ posture: the upper limbs 
are bent to make a right angle, the fore- 
arms assume a position as if thrown for- 
wards, and the lower limbs are bent 
sharply at the knees. It was lying on its 
left side, the head pointing to the north, 
that is the back of the cave. 

Nothing definite can be said about the 


nature of the bones before they are fully | 


examined. However, according to field 
observations it is presumed that the skele- 
ton represents a male aged about thirty, 
whose stature was possibly around 170 
cm. The cranium is large, but remarkably 
low and dolichocephalic. It has a Torus 
supraorbitalis, a bar-like bony projection 
over the orbits, which is characteristic of 
Neanderthal Man. The face is large, but 
the details are still unknown because the 
surface is covered with a hard coat of 
lime and small pebbles. The upper and 
lower jaws appear to have a roughly com- 
plete set of teeth. The existence of the 
chin has not been ascertained yet because 
of the hard coat of lime and pebbles, 
Artifacts found associated with the ske- 
leton are all made of flint and form a 
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Levalloiso-Mousterian complex. Most of 
them are mere flakes without retouch. 
Retouched tools are rather few. The ma- 
jority seem to fall into three categories, 
ie, points, side-scrapers, and irregularly 
retouched flakes. No pottery or elements 
other than those of the Levalloiso-Mous- 
terian were found in association with the 
skeleton. 

A large number of animal bones were 
found in the skeleton-bearing layer; how- 
ever, most of them are too fragmentary to. 
be identified. There are some isolated 
animal teeth and jaws, but they have not 
yet been identified, 


(Communicated by the Tokyo University 
Expedition to Western Asia) 


Tel Gath* 


The sixth season of excavations under the 
direction of Prof. S. Yeivin was carried 
out at Tel Gath in 1961, jointly sponsor- 
ed by the Department of Antiquities and 
the Centro per le antichita e la storia dell’ 
arte del Vicino Oriente, Rome; the di- 
rector was assisted by Ephrat Yeivin, G. 
Edelstein, R. Giveon and Mrs. B. Yeivin. 

In Area N the mud-brick wall with a 
sloping terre pisée glacis, found in 1960, 
was further investigated, proving that the 
wall definitely corresponds to stratum VI 
in area D; it was built over earlier re- 
mains exhibiting traces of a large con- 
flagration, in which were found animal 
remains as well as cereal and possibly 
sesame grains. A new aerial photograph 
shows that the line of the wall runs all 
round the tell and higher terraces, encir- 
cling an area of about 200 dunams (c. 50 
acres). 

A trial trench was dug just south of 
area A on the high tell to investigate its 


stratification. Remains of at least five for- 
tification systems belonging to various 
periods were uncovered, two of them con- 
nected with glacis surfaces over the gra- 
dient of the tell. The lowest seems to be 
connected with a settlement dating from 
the twelfth-eleventh centuries B.c. There 
are signs of a Late Bronze Age settlement 
but so far no traces whatever of the 
Middle Bronze Age. Although the trial 
trench has not been completed down to 
the level of the surrounding high terrace 
(latest occupation: Early Bronze Age II), 
there would seem to be little space left 
for a Middle Bronze Age settlement. 

This fact tends to support the hypo- 
thesis that with the drying-up of surmised 
marshes sometime around 2600 B.c., the 
site was abandoned for lack of water sup- 
ply, and its settlement was renewed only 
within the precincts of the high tell in 
the Late Bronze Age when the use of 
plastered cisterns for the storage of rain- 
water became a common feature. 


(Communicated by S. Yeivin) 


Jaffa? 

in the fourth season of excavation work 
was concentrated in two areas: (a) The 
Turkish bath; (b) the north-western part 
of the area cleared in 1955-58. The work 
was directed by Dr. J. Kaplan on behalf 
of the Jaffa Museum, in cooperation with 
the Department of Antiquities. 

(a) As a result of repairs made to the 
Turkish bath adjacent to the Jaffa Muse- 
um building, remains were found of an- 
cient fortifications. In the course of three 
months’ work, part of a glacis was dis- 





* Cf. IE], 10, 1960, pp. 122-123. 
? Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 121-122. 
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closed, running north-south. The glacis 
has an external facing of stone slabs be- 
neath which appeared alternate layers of 
sand, black soil, red clay, and sun-dried 
mud brick, These layers slope from the 
base of the ancient city-wall on the hill- 
top to the bottom of the hillside. The 
total thickness of the combined layers is 
5 m, Especially interesting are the layers 
of sun-dried brick (each brick measuring 
58 X38 X11 cm.) whose weight was in- 
tended to prevent the various soil-layers 
from slipping down the slope of the arti- 
ficial glacis. The glacis is dated by finds 
to the ninth century B.c. Other finds in- 
clude imported Cypriot ware, Philistine 
vessels etc. 

Special importance attaches to the dis- 
covery of the glacis, since the eastern 
limit of ancient Jaffa can now be fixed 
and a new estimate made of the town’s 
area, which is larger than previously sup- 
posed. 

(b) In the north-western part of the 
area excavated in 1955-58, signs evidenc- 
ing the presence of a large structure ap- 
peared after the winter rains. The excava- 
tion carried out here disclosed founda- 
tions of the corners of a citadel of dressed 
masonry blocks, The four courses of the 
foundation were partly sunk into a stamp- 
ed earth structure of the Middle Bronze 
Age II. 

The finds make it probable that this is 
a section of the pre-Hasmonean citadel of 
Jaffa, apparently built in the third cen- 


tury B.C, 
(Communicated by ]. Kaplan) 


‘Ein-Gev 
Short trial excavations in the village of 
‘Ein-Gev were carried out by the Depart- 


ment of Antiquities with the active co. 
operation of members of the Avshalom In. 
stitute of Tel Aviv and volunteers from 
settlements in the neighbourhood and 
‘Ein-Gev itself. The excavation was un- 
dertaken with the purpose of examining 
the character of the early settlement on 
the eastern bank of the Sea of Galilee, 
Prof. B. Mazar, Dr. A. Biran, Dr. M. 
Dothan and Mr. I. Dunayevsky took part 
in the work, 

The tell, which is situated on the shore 
of the lake, is 250 m. long, 100-200 m. 
wide, and its area is roughly 7.5 acres, 
The earliest town (V) was built on vir- 
gin soil, on the flat area near the sea- 
shore. It was protected by a brick wall 
which stood on a stone foundation about 
1.8 m. wide. The town was founded in 
the last years of King David or at the 
beginning of Solomon's reign (tenth cen- 
tury B.c.), when Trans-Jordan and Da- 
mascus were under the rule of Israel. 

The new town (IV), which arose on 
the ruins of V, was surrounded by a 
casemate wall, Apparently this wall was 
made particularly wide and strong in or- 
der to protect the flat-lying city on the 
shore. The objects found show that the 
town flourished at the end of the tenth 
and the beginning of the ninth century 
B.C. It was probably destroyed during the 
campaign of Ben-Hadad I, king of Aram, 
against Israel at the end of King Baasha’s 
reign (886 B.C.). 

Town III was built on the ruins of 
IV. Only the outer wall of the earlier 
casemate wall was utilized for the defence 
of the town, The casemates were filled in; 
alternating projections and recesses (?) 
and a glacis were added to the wail. Inside 
the town, a narrow lane separated the city- 
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wall from a large building consisting of a 
courtyard with rooms on three of its sides. 
Many finds were made in a paved room 
(including an incense stand, an incense 
ladle, etc.), which may indicate a store- 
room of cult objects. Among the ves- 
sels found in a store-room in the same 
building was a jar inscribed with early 
Hebrew letters of the ninth century B.c., 
reading /igy’. Town III is attributed 
to the ninth century, that is the reign of 
the Omri dynasty. It was probably de- 
stroyed during the campaign of the As- 
syrian King Shalmaneser III in 838 B.c. 

The town rebuilt on the site, (II), fol- 
lowed the general town-plan of III. 
Both these towns were probably under 
Aramean rule from the reign of Ben- 
Hadad I to the days of Hazael and his 
son Ben-Hadad III. Town II was prob- 
ably destroyed during the reign of King 
Joash of Israel, who took advantage of 
the weakening of the kingdom of Aram 
as a result of the campaigns of Adadni- 
rari II of Assyria towards the end of the 
ninth century B.C. 

Town I, differing in plan completely 
from the preceding cities, included a large 
public building which served as fortress 
or storehouse, It flourished in the eighth 
century, mainly during the reign of Jero- 
boam II, and suffered destruction, together 
with many other cities, in the wake of 
the campaign of Tiglath Pileser III in 
733 B.C. 

The northern part of the tell rises 
slightly above its surroundings. On this 
area an acropolis was discovered, whose 
size is estimated at 60x60 m. Its thick 
walls, which have been preserved in part 
to a height of 4.2 m., stand on virgin soil. 
Under the floors of this fortress is an 


earth fill about 3 m. deep. We may per- 
haps assume this to be an example of the 
biblical Mi//lo known to have been made 
by Solomon in Jerusalem. Among the 
debris fallen into one of the cellars of the 
fortress when the upper floors collapsed, 
were found large stone slabs, carefully 
dressed with neat margins, They must 
have served to line the walls of the build- 
ing. The finds indicate that the fortress 
was built in level IV and continued in 
use until level II. 

This large fortified city may be the site 
of the early Susita, The name Susita, the 
Greek ‘Hippos’, is apparently connected 
with the horse-breeding known from later 
sources to have been practised in the area 
north of the Yarmuk, 


(Communicated by the Excavators) 


Ramat Rabel 


The fourth season of excavation of Ramat 
Rahel was as before jointly sponsored by 
the University of Rome as one partner 
and the Hebrew University, the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and the Israel Ex- 
ploration Society together as the other. 
Dr. Y. Aharoni directed the excavations, 
with the assistance of a staff of fifteen, 
mostly students of archaeology. Dr. An- 
tonia Ciasca and Prof. G. Garbini again 
participated in the work on behalf of the 
University of Rome. Prof. S. Moscati, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Near Eastern 
Studies at the University of Rome, was 
present at the conclusion of the season. 

Most of the labour force during the 
two months of this season consisted of 
volunteers; some workmen were also 


* Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 261-262. 
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provided by the unemployment relief pro- 
gram of the Ministry of Labour, An aver- 
age of about 70-100 workmen was em- 


ployed daily. During August, members of 


the Service Civil International worked in 
the excavations on a volunteer basis and 
lived in a camp on the site. During Sep- 
tember, two groups of schoolboys from 
the Gazit and Ohel-Shem Secondary 
schools in Ramat Gan spent a two-week 
period each in working at Ramat Rahel 
as part of their Gadna National Service. 
In addition, a number of volunteers from 
Israel and abroad took part in the excava- 
tions, including archaeologists from Eng- 
land, U.S.A., Argentine, etc. 

The eastern part of the royal Judean 
citadel was uncovered this year. The plan 
of the central building and the general 
line of the eastern wall were clarified, A 
complete proto-Aeolic capital was found 
in the courtyard. Together with another 
fragment found this year, the total of 
such capitals found at Ramat Rabel is 
now six. These capitals, which belong to 
the period of the First Temple, are known 
to us from the great cities of the kingdom 
of Israel—Samaria, Megiddo, and Hazor. 
Ramat Rahel is the first Judean site where 
they have been discovered; their presence 
hints at the magnificence of the royal 
citadel. 

One of the important discoveries this 
season is the citadel of the Persian (post- 
Exilic) period. A great deal of material 
dating from this period had been found 
in previous seasons, but the search for the 
building which must have stood on the 
site had remained fruitless until this sea- 
son. It stood to the south of the earlier 
citadel, probably on the site of its gateway. 

This season 170 seal impressions on 
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jar-handles were found. Some belong tp 
the period of the Judean Monarchy and 
others to the post-Exilic period. The total 
number of stamped jar-handles found at 
Ramat Rahel is now about 440. To the 
Israel period belong additional royal and 
private stamps and probably also the im. 
pression of a beautiful seal, showing a 
lion attacking a ram, Of especial impor- 
tance are the seal impressions of the post- 
Exilic period, which yielded in preceding 
seasons the names of previously unknown 
Jewish governors of the province Yehud 
(Judah) under Persian rule, Additional 
seal impressions of this type were found 
this year, including a third specimen of 
the inscription ‘Yehud, Yehoazar Pahwa’, 
that is ‘Judah, Yehoazar the Governor’, 
and a fourth specimen of the stamp ‘(be- 
longing) to Ahiyo Pahwa (= the Gov. 
ernor)’, For the first time a complete jar 
of this period with a stamped handle 
could be restored; its shape indicates a 
date not earlier than the fourth century 
B.C. The new possibility of dating some 
of the Jewish governors of the province 
of Yehud to the fourth century is of con- 
siderable historical importance, in view 
of the very scant information at our dis- 
posal about the period between Nehemiah 
and the conquest of the country by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

A relatively large amount of pottery 
was found this season, dating from all 
the periods in which the site was occu- 
pied: the periods of the First and Second 
Temples, and the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. A large group of pottery from 
the Late Iron Age was discovered in a 
store-room of the early citadel; it includes 
about 130 complete bowls. Among them 
are three Assyrian beakers of the ‘Palace 
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ware’, found for the first time in Israel. 
Roman tiles impressed with the stamp of 
the Tenth Legion were again found, as 
well as complete Byzantine jars stamped 
with crosses. 

This season two indications were found, 
dating the Iron Age citadel to the very 
end of the Israelite period: (a) A jar 
handle with the seal impression ‘(belong- 
ing) to Eliakim, steward of Jehoiachin’ 
(I'lyqm n'r ywkn) was found on the floor 
of the citadel, Similar seal impressions 
have been discovered at Tell Beit Mirsim 
and Beth-Shemesh; they have been attri- 
buted to a functionary of King Jehoiachin, 
who reigned in 597 B.c.* (b) Seventh 
century pottery was found below the floors 
of the Iron Age citadel, including jar 
handles with royal stamps of all classes. 

These finds prove that the royal citadel 
was erected towards the end of the sev- 
enth century B.c. and that it existed until 
the end of the First Temple period, at 
least until 597 B.c. In view of these con- 
clusions a date in the time of Uzziah has 
become impossible. On the other hand, 
we should now take into consideration the 
possibility that this is the palace built by 
Jehoiakim, the father of Jehoiachin (cf. 
Jer. xxii, 13-19). This palace was perhaps 
built on a royal estate outside Jerusalem 
and may have been called Beth-Hakerem, 
ie. ‘the house of the vineyard’ alluded to 
by Jeremiah (vi, 1). 


(Communicated by Y. Abaroni) 


Caesarea’ 
In the third season of excavations, direct- 
ed by Dr. A, Frova, the Italian Archae- 
ological Mission of the Istituto Lombardo 
di Scienze e Lettere di Milano concentrat- 
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ed on the Roman theatre, which was 
uncovered almost in its entirety. Aid was 
given by the Department for Improve- 
ment of the Landscape and Restoration of 
Historic Sites of the Prime Minister's 
Office and the Caesarea Development Cor- 
poration. The preliminary report publish- 
ed by the Mission in 1959 gives particu- 
lars of the beginnings of this undertaking 
and its first results, as well as of the topo- 
graphical researches; the latter were fur- 
ther developed in 1960. Here are summed 
up the essential data on the theatre which 
will be the subject of a special mono- 
graph. 

The excavation has revealed the far- 
reaching changes undergone by the theatre, 
with radical alteration of the cavea each 
time. In the uncovering of the cavea the 
various phases were taken into considera- 
tion by removing some weaker portions 
of the more recent phase in order to un- 
cover the older ones; this was done es- 
pecially in the southern sector, where the 
praecinctio was restored to its original 
size, Here a portion of the most ancient 
structure of the summa cavea became vis- 
ible; it was preserved in a series of five 
rows of seats on a filling of yellow earth. 
On this cavea was superimposed the sec- 
ond cavea, based on conglomerate and 
grey mortar; it invaded a portion of the 
praecinctio. This is the now visible cavea, 
better preserved in the lower portion, 
which comprised thirteen rows of seats 
(some stone seats remain). A last adapta- 
tion was made by removing the whole 
praecinctio, which was thus totally cover- 
ed with seats of grey conglomerate. 





* W.F. Albright, JBL, 51, 1932, pp. 77-106. 
® Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 127-128. 
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From an annular vaulted corridor six 
radial corridors, also vaulted, led to the 
praecinctio. At the time of the alteration, 
the level of these entrances was changed 
by the laying of mosaic pavements, The 
second flight of stairs leading up to the 
summa cavea is not preserved, and all the 
upper structures are collapsed. In the ima 
cavea we have six cunei delimited by 
seven staircases; the central staircase leads 
to a kind of box, now in ruins, corres- 
ponding to the vertical waste-pipe which 
crosses the orchestra up to the pulpitum. 
In the summa cavea in its last and most 
damaged phase there are seven cunei. 
Only in the northernmost sector (the 
highest point preserved) does there re- 
main a portion of the outer structure with 
pilaster strips, but this is mostly altered 
by later adaptations (large blocks with 
half-columns likewise belong to the outer 
structure). Very imposing are the two 
great entrances (vaulted parodo/) leading 
to the orchestra. 

In the orchestra (diameter 30 m.) 
some portions of the marble pavement 
are preserved, on which two Arab silos 
were installed, The orchestra reveals most 
interesting alterations connected with later 
ancient theatre shows, namely the colym- 
bethra ot pool for ‘aquacades’; a small 
wall with a waterproof revetment was 
added all round the cavea, while the way 
to the two entrances was obstructed by 
marble slabs with reliefs showing scenes 
of sacrificial offering, covered all over 
with mortar. Some water installations, 
with pipes and reservoirs near the scaena, 
are related to the new usage. Some ele- 
ments of the pulpitum with alternate 
square and semicircular niches are pre- 
served, as well as small arches and pillars 


of the byposcaenium, which was only par. 
tially uncovered. The back wall of the 
scaena has a large semicircular niche in 
the centre between square niches. 

Although the delimitation of the thea. 
tre is not yet complete and deep sound. 
ings are still to be carried out, the es. 
sential plan of the theatre is clearly te. 
vealed both in the scaena of the so-called 
‘western’ type with its ‘articulated mass’, 
and in the complex system of entrances 
and distribution of the audience. An en- 
ormous number of syenite columns (most. 
ly pink but some grey) and white marble 
columns of different diameters were 
found, as well as architectural pieces, 
many of them large and most of white 
marble; there were also fragments of re- 
vetment marble slabs of different colours. 
The capitals are generally reduced to 
shapeless masses, but in the great lintels, 
cornices, and friezes a rich decoration is 
preserved, This material, which belongs 
mainly to the scaena, is of various periods 
between the second and third centuries, 
but Byzantine pieces are not lacking. 
Some architectural fragments of white 
stone are remarkable; they are to be con- 
sidered of an earlier date, probably be- 
tween the end of the first century B.c. and 
the beginning of the first century A.D. 

Especially noteworthy is the inscrip- 
tion mentioning Pontius Pilate and the 
Tiberiéum, which was found reused as a 
step of a little staircase added to the 
northern end of the cavea at orchestra 
level; other finds include a statue of Arte- 
mis Ephesia of white marble lacking head 
and feet, Byzantine inscriptions, and frag- 
ments of reliefs and statues, 


(Communicated by A. Frova) 
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Kfar Kama 
The Finnish Oriental Society carried out 
an excavation, directed by Prof. Aapeli 
Saarisalo with the assistance of Lic. Phil. 
Heikki Palva from Helsinki University 
and Mrs. Elisheva Balhorn of the Tiberias 
Municipal Museum of Antiquities, in the 
Circassian village of Kfar Kama between 
1 September and 31 October 1961; eight 
to twelve workers were employed daily. 

The baptistery of a Byzantine church 
was cleared in the courtyard of Mr. Tew- 
fiq Harun. The apse was found well 
preserved and the whole chapel was pav- 
ed with mosaics. In addition to many 
geometric patterns it contained pictures 
of animals and three long inscriptions in 
Greek, including the name of a bishop 
and of many other church officials. 

The two later inscriptions among the 
three contain a prayer addressed to St. 
Thekla. The dating seems to follow the 
Byzantine method of dating by indiction. 
The fifteenth indiction of the inscription 
dates it probably to the year A.D. 536. 

Above this mosaic floor was another, 
upper one, exactly coinciding with the 
floor of the same chapel. This floor had 
only geometric patterns, 

A sounding proved that the main 
church lies to the north of the excavated 
chapel; the excavators hope to make it 
the object of next year’s campaign. 


(Communicated by A. Saarisalo) 


The Monastery of St. Brocardus 
(Mount Carmel) 
In medieval times a group of hermits 
desirous of serving God retired to the 
neighbourhood of the fountain of St. Elias 
on Mount Carmel, now known as es-Siah. 
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In 1209 they obtained the approbation of 
their rule from Albert, the Patriach of 
Jerusalem, who at that time resided at 
Acre, In 1238 the Mohammedans killed 
the religious, but others returned, and in 
1265 they built a large monastery. This 
was abandoned upon the fall of Acre 
(1291), but its ruins still stand until 
today. 

The Carmelites have again acquired the 
site and in recent years have endeavoured 
to restore it to use. In 1956 they discover- 
ed the ancient church, which is rectan- 
gular in shape, measuring 23.3 m. in 
length and 6.25-6.42 m. in width. It con- 
sists of two distinct parts: that on the west 
has Romanesque pilasters built against the 
walls; that on the east, where the altar 
stands, has Gothic arches, On the north 
side there is a belfry with a winding stair- 
case and a lavabo basin. 

Excavations were carried out there 
again in 1960 and in 1961. In the first 
of these two short campaigns the western 
part of the ancient monastery was found; 
here there is a well-preserved ramp of a 
stairway leading from the bottom to the 
higher level of the edifice. In the second 
campaign some rooms, inhabited by the 
hermits before the monastery was built, 
were cleared, as was a canal which brought 
water from the west. 

The central part of the monastery still 
remains to be excavated; it is buried be- 
neath terraces which are under cultivation. 

The pottery, all in fragments, consists 
of hand-made pots and of glazed plates; 
it all dates from the thirteenth century. 
The plates are green, brown, and yellow, 
and the base is often quite high. Among 
the ‘sgraffiti’ there are geometrical designs 
and a roughly made key. 
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The glass fragments belonged to bot- 
tles, stemmed lamps which had been used 
in the church, and to windows; the last 
were remarkably large. 

The word AQvA is the only inscription 
found. 

In cultivating the fields a small rock- 
cut press came to light. 

Opposite the monastery, on the south 
side of the valley, a stable consisting of 
two stories cut entirely into the rock, has 
always been visible; it goes back to the 
time when the monastery was still in- 
habited. 

(Communicated by P. B. Bagatti, o.f.m.) 


CONGRESSES 
ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
“THE VALLEY OF BETH-SHAN’ 


Beth-Shan, 27-28 September 1961 


Contrary to usage, the Convention began 
this time with an excursion; meeting at 
Affulah, the members drove up the newly 
opened road on Mount Gilboa halting at 
various observation points on Mount Jo- 
nathan and Mount Bargan, where Major 
Y. Levinsohn spoke on the historical geo- 
graphy of the region and Mr. J. Weitz on 
25 Years Settlement Work in the Beth- 
Shan Valley. 

After a short rest at the pools of Gan 
ha-Shloshah (Sakhne), the Convention 
met at the Regional Amphitheatre for its 
first Session, with Prof. B. Mazar, Pres- 
ident of the Society, in the chair, The 
session was opened by Prof. Mazar with 
greetings to the settlers of the Beth-Shan 
Valley on the occasion of the 25th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the settlement 


and to those of the Valley of Jezreel on 
the 40th anniversary of the same event, 
Mr. J. Aviram, Hon, Secretary of the 
Society, reported on its activities since the 
last Convention and on its future projects 
of excavations and publications. Greet. 
ings were conveyed by Mr. M. Kol on 
behalf of the Jewish Agency and by Mr, 
Elisha Solz on behalf of the Regional 
Council. President I. Ben-Zvi read, after 
a few words of greeting, the first paper 
on The Samaritans at Beth-Shan. He de- 
scribed the expansion of the Samaritan 
Community in the period of the Second 
Temple along the Via maris, the Sea Road 
from Damascus to Gaza, by way of Scy- 
thopolis-Beth-Shan, The Samaritan revolts 
of the fourth and sixth centuries .p, 
show that they were a numerous and war- 
like nation; it can be assumed that their 
number at Beth-Shan was also consider- 
able-—Prof. B. Mazar followed with a 
lecture on Beth-Shan and her Daughters. 
The importance of the city, situated in a 
fertile valley and at the crossing of main 
highways led on the one hand to its pros- 
perity in times of stability, and on the 
other to its destruction and the reversion 
of fertile fields into pasture in times of 
trouble. The invasions of nomads or for- 
eign conquerors by way of the Jordan 
fords have left their mark on the tell of 
Beth-Shan and the mounds in its vicinity. 
name Ash’an in the Egyptian Execration 
The site appears (probably) under the 
Texts of the eighteenth century B.c. In 
the fifteenth to twelfth centuries B.c. 
Beth-Shan was an Egyptian stronghold, 
while the Canaanite royal city in the val- 
ley was at Rehob, now Tell es-Sarem, 
south of Beth-Shan. Later on the Philis- 
tines inherited the Egyptian strongpoint 
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st Beth-Shan and held it till the time of 
David; the Israelites developed their own 
administrative centre and later their royal 
city at Jezreel. Under Solomon Beth-Shan 
was included as a garrison city and cara- 
van post in his fifth district; the invasion 
of Shishaq ruined both Beth-Shan and 
Rehob. The former did not show signs of 
renewed greatness till the Assyrian-Persian 
period; its full flowering came in the Hel- 
lenistic period under the name Scytho- 
polis—The next paper on Beth-Shan as 
an Egyptian Centre was read by Prof. S. 
Yeivin, The lecturer, basing himself on 
the analogy of Egyptian topographical 
lists, opposed Mazar’s contention that 
Beth-Shan was mentioned in the Execra- 
tion Texts. Moreover, he stressed the ar- 
chaeological evidence, which showed that 
the site had apparently been deserted be- 
tween the 22nd and 18th centuries B.c., 
so that it could not have been mentioned 
in the Execration Texts. He further point- 
ed out that the ‘sacred area’ on the tell 
seems to have been chosen by the Egypt- 
ians outside the precincts of the older 
fortified town, just as they built the small 
temple at Lachish outside the city, over 
the old fosse. The city was made the seat 
of the central administration in Canaan 
and the main Egyptian stronghold in their 
Asiatic provinces by Seti 1, who fortified 
this suburban quarter for the first time, 
put there an Egyptian garrison of Shar- 
dans (of Aegean origin, hence the an- 
thropoid coffins in the cemetery) and 
probably tried to enhance the city’s pres- 
tige by erecting there a religious centre, 
a temple to Mé/, apparently an Aegean 
deity (cf. the Cypriot Apollo Amyklaios). 
This temple was oriented to the north, 
like all Canaanite temples in the Middle 


Bronze and Late Bronze periods else- 
where. Similarly oriented temples were 
erected in levels VII-VI (Ramses II); the 
former layer was also connected with a 
large migdol, a residential mansion (for 
the governor), and a large round store- 
house. Only in stratum V, in the reign of 
Ramses III, are the twin temples of the 
period oriented to the east. The change 
may be due to an ethnic change in the 
composition of the mercenary garrison, 
which was now possibly based on troops 
of the defeated Philistines —The last lec- 
ture of the session was given by Dr. Y. 
Aharoni, who spoke on Issachar and Ma- 
nasseh in the Beth-Shan Valley. The el- 
Amarna letters (first half of the 14th cen- 
tury B.C.) speak of the Shunem lands (later 
one of the cities of Issachar) as worked 
by forced labour brought from Galilee 
under Egyptian auspices. Perhaps we have 
here the first indication of the settlement 
of Issachar, whose name can be interpret- 
ed as ‘hired labourer’ and whose status as 
‘servant unto tribute’ is indicated in Gen. 
xlix, 14-15. One of the stelae of Seti I (c. 
1300 B.c.) found at Beth-Shan speaks of 
semi-nomad tribes in the ‘mountains of 
Jarmuth’ which was one of the cities of Is- 
sachar. It seems that the tribe was forced 
to accept the yoke of the unconquered 
Canaanite cities. In the troubled times of 
the Judges, it sank still deeper; Manasseh 
of the powerful “House of Joseph’ acquir- 
ed towns ‘in Issachar’ (Josh. xvii, 11). 
The story of Gideon further confirms the 
hold of the Manassite families in the ter- 
ritory of its northern neighbour. Issachar’s 
position improved only with the conquest 
of the Canaanite cities in the valley by 
David; in the division of Solomon’s king- 
dom it had a district to itself, indepen- 
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dent of Beth-Shan, Later one of its cities, 
Jezreel, became the winter capital of the 
powerful kings of the house of Omri. 
The Second Session of the Convention 
was held the same evening at the same 
place. Dr. A. Biran, Director of Antiqui- 
ties, was in the chair, The Session opened 
with a paper on Scythopolis by Prof. M. 
Avi-Yonah. After pointing out the strange 
fact of a ‘town of the Scythians’ (as Hel- 
lenistic, Roman, and Byzantine Beth-Shan 
was called) in inland Palestine, the lec- 
turer analysed the various theories on the 
origin of the name. The hypothesis that 
the name was in some way connected with 
the Scythian invasion in the late seventh 
century B.c, has been weakened by the 
recently discovered Babylonian chronicles 
which show that the invasion lasted a 
bare few months. The fantasies of the 
Byzantine mythographers Malalas and 
Cedrenus need not be taken seriously. The 
most likely theory as to the origin of the 
name connects it with a settlement (c/e- 
ruchy) of soldiers from the Scythian re- 
gion by Ptolemy II; perhaps its date can 
be related to the visit to Egypt of a dele- 
gation of the Bosphoran king Paerisides 
in 254 B.c.—Prof. N. Avigad followed 
with a lecture on the Synagogue of Beth 
Alpha, Having personally participated in 
its excavation, he was able to describe 
vividly the great interest which this dis- 
covery aroused in 1928—the first time 
that a Jewish monument had actually 
been found in the lands of a newly estab- 
lished settlement. It has the best preserv- 
ed mosaic pictorial pavement of any syn- 
agogue which, moreover, was dated by 
an inscription. It has recently been dis- 
covered that originally the synagogue was 
surrounded by other public buildings. Its 


mosaics include representations of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, the zodiac, and ritual 
objects. The lecturer described the repres. 
entations on the pavements, quoting tal- 
mudic and midrashic references to the 
subjects and pointing out that the alleged 
symbolic meanings and esoretic sense of 
these mosaics are still being discussed.— 
The third paper of this session was given 
by Mr. J. Braslavy on R. Eshtori ha-Parbj 
—an Inhabitant of Beth-Shan. This schol- 
ar, who lived in the 14th century .D., is 
known as the author of Kaftor wa-Pherah, 
the most remarkable book on the Holy 
Land written by a Jew in the Middle Ages. 
Originally R. Eshtori was interested in 
the rabbinical rulings concerning Eretz- 
Israel, and when he settled there, he tried 
to learn all he could about the country, 
its boundaries, products, and customs. In 
his days Beth-Shan was a district head- 
quarters, a station on the four-day postal 
route between Damascus and Cairo, and a 
caravan city. He settled there inter alia 
in order to escape the communal disputes 
then rampant in the bigger cities. He 
found that the town was considered to 
be outside the halakhic limits of the Holy 
Land, an opinion which he fought vigour- 
ously and successfully. His topographical 
researches were based on the modern 
principles of the study of directions, dis- 
tances, and Arabic place-names; he was 
a pioneer in the identification of talmudic 
localities with modern places and ruins.— 
The session concluded with a lecture by 
Brigadier A. Jaffe on Beth-Shan in the 
War of Independence. 

On 28 September the Third and Con- 
cluding Session was held in the newly ex- 
cavated Roman theatre of Beth-Shan, Mr. 
J. Aviram presiding. Dr. D. Nir opened 
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the proceedings with a lecture on the 
Geographic Singularity of the Beth-Shan 
Region. The following three features dis- 
tinguish this region from other parts of 
the country: in its western part nearly 30 
springs produce 130 million m* per an- 
num and because of the orographical in- 
dination eastwards the whole region can 
be irrigated; unfortunately, however, about 
half of the water is salty. The rational 
use of the water is one of the signs of the 
periods of development in the area. The 
second feature is that the Beth-Shan area 
is the most convenient passage from the 
western mountain area to the Trans- 
Jordan plateau; hence the fact that it has 
been the site of a big city since very early 
times. The third feature, which is of spe- 
cial importance for agriculture, is that the 
area is situated on the desert borders and 
that drought is relatively frequent there. 
—Ruth Amiran next spoke on the Tell of 
Beth-Shan, giving a survey of the results 
of the excavations, the stratification, and 
finds, in view of the progress of archae- 
ology since the conclusion of the last cam- 
paign in 1933.—Dr. S. Applebaum de- 
scribed his work on the Roman Theatre 
(see IE], 10, 1960, pp. 263-264 and earlier 
reports); Mr. Y. Yannai, Director of the 
Department for Improvement of the Land- 
scape and Restoration of Historic Sites, 
Prime Minister's Office, spoke on the work 
and plans of his Department; and Mr. N. 
Tsori on the results of the Archaeological 
Survey of the Beth-Shan Region. Prof. B. 
Mazar closed the Convention. In the 
morning the members visited the Museum 
of Beth-Shan, the tell, and other sites of 
interest in the vicinity. At the Museum 
an exhibition of finds from the Beth-Shan 
Valley had been arranged by Mr, N. 





Tsori. The Convention dispersed after a 
visit to the Beth Alpha synagogue and 
the special coin exhibition arranged at 
Hefsibah (in both places explanations 
were given by Mr. R. Salus). 


The THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF JEW- 
ISH STUDIES,? convened by the World 
Union of Jewish Studies and the Heb- 
rew University, with the aid of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and 
the Jewish Agency, was held at the Heb- 
rew University Campus from 25 July to 
1 August 1961, The Congress was or- 
ganized in fourteen Sections including 
Bible Studies, Pseudoepigrapha and Dead 
Sea Scrolls, Talmud and Rabbinica, Jew- 
ish History, The Ancient Near East in 
Biblical Times, Archaeology, Folklore and 
Folk Art. Exhibitions arranged on the oc- 
casion of the Congress included one of 
Rare Books and Manuscripts at the Na- 
tional and University Library; Finds from 
Recent Excavations at the University’s 
Institute of Archaeology (Judean Desert, 
En-gedi, Makmish, Ramat Rahel, and 
Beth She‘arim) ; the Atlas of Israel at the 
Department of Geography; Manuscripts 
and Publications at the Ben-Zvi Institute 
for Research into Jewish Communities in 
the East; Jewish Art at the Bezalel Na- 
tional Museum; the Hoard of the Trea- 
sure Cave of Nahal Mishmar in the Ju- 
dean Desert at the Department of Anti- 
quities; Prayer Books and Manuscripts at 
the Schocken Library, Jerusalem. 

The First Plenary Session was devoted 
to ‘Cyrus, King of Persia and his Edict 
to the Exiles’. President I. Ben-Zvi was 





* For the Second Congress, see IEJ, 7, 1957, 
pp. 266-267. 
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in the chair. The lectures delivered were 
by Prof. Poure-Davoud: Le Messie dans 
la religion zoroastrienne et le titre de 
Messie donné a Cyrus dans la Bible; Dr. 
H. Tadmor: The Historical Background 
of the Edict of Cyrus; Prof. E. E. Urbach: 
Cyrus and his Edict in Rabbinical Tradi- 
tion, Papers read in the other plenary ses- 
sions were: Prof. N. H. Tur-Sinai: The 
Story of Israel’s Fight with the Kings of 
Canaan in Judges iv; Prof. J. Baer: The 
Mishnab and History; Dr. J. W. Parkes: 
Religion and People-Hood in the History 
of the Diaspora; Prof. C. H, Gordon: 
The Historic Implications of the Ugaritic 
Parallels to the Bible; Prof. B. Mazar: 
The Kingdom of Aram; Prof. Y. Yadin: 
The Newly Discovered Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Nabatean Papyri from the Time 
of Bar-Kokhba; Prof. H. J. Polotsky: 
The Greek Papyri among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

In the Archaeology Section (combined 
with the Section on the Ancient Near East 
in Biblical Times) Prof. N. Glueck spoke 
on The Nabatean Temple of Khirbet Tan- 
nur in Trans-Jordan; Dr. M. Dothan on 
Tell Mor—the Transition from the Bronze 
Age to the Iron Age on the Philistine 
Coast; Ruth Amiran on The Hezekiah 
Tunnel; Prof. N. Avigad on The Jotham 
Seal and its Bearing on the Copper Indus- 
try at Ezion-Geber; Dr. Y. Aharoni on 
Royal Seal Impressions from Judah; Dr. 
Trude Dothan on The Pottery of En-gedi 
from the Period of the Kings of Judah; 
Dr. R. D. Barnett on The Meaning of the 
Arcade on a Jewish Ossuary; Prof. E. R. 
Goodenough on Judaism at Dura-Europos 
(see above, pp. 161-170); Prof. M. Avi- 
Yonah on The Sources of Jewish Art at 
the Time of the Second Temple; Prof. R. 
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Ghirshman on Investigations autour 4 
dans la ziggourat de Tchoga-Zanbil, 

Among the papers in the other Sections 
within the scope of this Journal were: In 
the Section on Biblical Studies, Prof. W. 
W. Hallo: New View Points on Cunei- 
form Literature (to be published in the 
next number of the JE]); Prof. S. Yeivin: 
Five Cushite Clans in Canaan at the Time 
of the Israelite Conquest; Prof. 1. Mendel- 
sohn: A Re-Examination of the Economic 
Role of Forced Labour in Ancient Israel; 
Dr. A. Malamat: Mari and the Bible: 
Some Patterns of Tribal Organization and 
Institutions; Prof. D. Daube: Lawless 
Women in the Bible; Dr. M. Haran: 
Shiloh and Jerusalem—A Contribution to 
the Study of the Priestly Tradition of the 
Torah; Prof. E. Jacob: L’Héritage cana 
néen dans le livre du prophéte Osée; Dr. 
J. M. Grintz: Egyptian Names and Con- 
cepts in the Joseph Story; Prof.M. Tsevat: 
The Tomb of Rachel; Dr. J. Elitzur: The 
Burden of Moab and the Mesha' Inscrip- 
tion; Dr. J. Liver: The Sequence of Per- 
sian Kings in Ezra iv-vi. 

In the Section of Pseudoepigrapha and 
Dead Scrolls, Prof. K. Schubert: The 
Pharisees in the Light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls; D. O. Betz: City and Counter- 
City (a Study in the Relationship be- 
tween the Qumran Community and the 
Zealots); B. Kanael: Notes on the His- 
torical Allusions in the DS Pesharim; 
Prof. A. Dupont-Sommer: Remarques cri- 
tiques sur Vinscription du rouleau de 
cuivre trouvé 4 Qoumran; Dr. M, Gevar- 
yahu: Some Remarks on the Copper Scroll 
in the Light of Talmudic Sources, 

In the Section on Jewish History, Prof. 
A. Shalit: The Family of Herod Accord- 
ing to an Ancient Christian Tradition; 
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J. Efrom: Simeon ben Shetah and Alex- 
ander Jannaeus; Dr. S. Safrai: The San- 
hedrin and the Diaspora in Mishnaic 
Times. 


The INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATIC CON- 
cress held in Rome on 11-17 September 
1961, was devoted to the general theme 
Numismatica Mediterranea. 

The Israel delegation to the Congress 
included L. Kadman, A. Kindler, Dr. A. 
W.Klimowsky, and Dr. J. Meyshan from 
Tel Aviv; Dr. A. Eran from Jerusalem; 
A. Ben-Eli, Director of the Maritime 
Museum, Haifa, and A. Sternberg from 
Tiberias. 

Mr. Kadman gave a lecture on Temple- 
Dues and Currency in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean during the First Century A.D. 
in the Light of Recently-discovered Coin- 
Hoards; Dr. J. Meyshan spoke about The 
Influence of Greek and Roman Coinage 
on Ancient Jewish Coins. Both lectures 
were given at the only plenary session of 
the Congress. 

In the exhibition of numismatic litera- 
ture published since the last Congress in 
Paris, 1953, Israel had its appropriate 
place. In the volume Relazione prepared 
for the Congress by specialists in the var- 
ious fields of numismatic research, the 
numismatic activities and publications in 
Israel received considerable space and 
appreciation. 

At the closing session of the Congress, 
the re-elected President of the Interna- 
tional Numismatic Organization, Dr. 
C. H. V. Sutherland, of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, proposed that an In- 
ternational Convention should be held 
in Jerusalem in 1963; the proposal was 
unanimously accepted, 
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The FIFTH NUMISMATIC CONVENTION in 
Israel, which took place at the newly-built 
Numismatic Museum in Tel Aviv on 
6-7 October 1961, was attended by over 
a hundred numismatists. The Convention 
was devoted to the general theme Art, 
Architecture, and Religion on Ancient 
Coins. 

Dr. H. A. Cahn, Basel, lectured on 
Greek Sculpture and Coins. He showed 
that sculptures were used as models for 
the types of Greek coins, a fact that 
enables us to reconstruct many sculptures 
surviving only in fragments, as for in- 
stance the Nike from Samothrace or the 
Aphrodite from Cnidos. On the other 
hand, the same artistic tendencies that 
found their expression in sculpture were 
also expressed in the special medium of 
coinage. 

Dr. L. Mildenberg, Ziirich spoke about 
Great Art on Small Greek Coins. Showing 
enlargements of minute coins no more 
than 7-10 mm. in diameter, he proved 
that, despite their extreme smallness, 
these coins are of great artistic value and 
fine examples of Greek art in the archaic 
as well as in the classic periods, The skill 
of the die-cutters is astonishing, the more 
so as they had to work without modern 
tools or magnifying glasses. 

Dr. Zadoks-Jitta, Professor of Classi- 
cal Archaeology at the University of 
Groningen and Director of the Roman 
Department of the Royal Numismatic 
Museum at The Hague, lectured on Roman 
Art on Coins, She pointed out that the 
imperial portraiture on the Roman coins 
presented the emperor not as he really 
was but as he wished to appear. Thus 
the imperial effigy became the visual pro- 
clamation of the emperor's political pro- 
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gram. On the other hand, the artistic 
ideas and tendencies prevalent in each 
specific period can easily be appreciated 
from the style of the portraiture: begin- 
ning with the classicism of the Augustan 
period through the realism of the Anto- 
nines and the strange harsh naturalism 
of the Tetrarchy to the neo-classicism of 
Constantine I and his sons. The ‘picture- 
language’ of the reverse—whether a his- 
torical scene or a symbolic representation 
—even more clearly serves a propaganda 
purpose, Roman coins, which went from 
hand to hand throughout the empire 
and even beyond its frontiers, were an 
excellent medium of mass-communication. 
The reverse of these coins maintained a 
very high standard of art until the final 
decline in the fourth century A. D. 

Dr. A. W. Klimowsky in his lecture Re- 
ligious Symbols on Coins suggested a new 
methodical approach to the interpretation 
of the symbols represented on the coins. 
He emphasized that the meaning and the 
message of the symbols can only be ex- 
plained against the background of the 
time when they were minted. He warned 
of the danger of attributing to the same 
object the same meaning in different 
periods. The menorah on the coins of 
Mattathiah Antigonus, for example, was 
only a picture of one of the holy vessels 
in the Temple, while, after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, this same menorah 
became the symbol of the Jewish people 
and the Jewish religion. 

L. Kadman devoted his lecture The 
Architectural Revolution in the Second 
Century A.D. to the fundamental change 
in the form and structure of the classical 
Greek temple due to the replacement of 
the architrave by a central arch and the 


opening of a gate in front of the build. 
ing. From numismatic evidence, he sug. 
gested that the new form is represent. 
ed for the first time on the coins of 
the Palestinian cities (at first in Caesarea 
Maritima and Aelia Capitolina), and not 
in Syria as formerly assumed. The new 
form appears on coins of other parts of 
the Roman East fifty years later. On a 
number of coins, two additional gates 
flank the central one, exactly as with the 
ancient synagogues. 

Dr. J. Meyshan spoke on Jewish Coins 
as Expression of the Religious and Spir- 
itual Development as Reflected in Histor. 
ical Literature. He showed that the ancient 
Jewish coins supplement our knowledge 
derived from other sources. The coins of 
the last Hasmonean King Antigonus, for 
instance, reveal that his Hebrew name 
was Mattathiah. The coins of Hyrcanus Il 
show that the Hebrew equivalent for 
the title ‘Ethnarchos’ given to him by 
Julius Caesar, was Rosh Hever ha-Y ehu- 
dim. The features of Agrippa I and Ag- 
rippa II—the latter from three different 
periods of his life—are the only surviving 
pictures of Jewish historical personages. 

A. Kindler in his lecture The Influence 
of Greek and Phoenician Art on the Pa- 
lestinian Coinage of the Fourth Century 
B.C. compared the style of Greek and 
Phoenician statues with the earlier coins 
struck in Palestine, It is evident that 
Phoenician art, though specifically eastern 
in character, was considerably influenced 
by Greek art. 

The final lecture was given by N. Shahaf 
of Haifa, who spoke on Harbours on 
Ancient Coins and tried to prove that the 
plans of famous ancient harbours could 
be reconstructed from the pictures on 
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coins: for instance, the harbour of Ostia 
from Roman sestercii, or the entrance to 
the harbour of Caesarea from a recently 
discovered medal, 

At the last session of the Convention, 
Leo Kadman was re-elected as President 
of the Numismatic Society, while the new 
Central Committee is composed of: Prof. 
M. Avi-Yonah, Dr, A. Shalit, and Dr. A. 
Spaer from Jerusalem; Dr. A. W, Kli- 
mowsky, Dr. J. Meyshan, and A. Kindler 
from Tel Aviv; N. Shahaf, E. Kanitz and 
A. Talil from Haifa; and M. Reshef, 
J. Ofek and A. Wegman as representa- 
tives of the Kibbutzim, 


ADDENDA 
(1) To S. Yeivin: Early Contacts Between 
Canaan and Egypt, JEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 
193-203. 

Owing to a technical oversight the fol- 
lowing additional note was omitted at 
the end of the article: 

The author wishes to express his sin- 
cerest gratitude to the authorities of the 
Museum of the University of Manchester 
and Mr. T. Burton-Brown for their kind- 
ness in supplying him free of charge 
with the photographs illustrated on PI. 
24 B and E, and in permitting him to 
publish them here. 


(2} to B. Lifshitz: TheGreek Documents 
from Nahal Seelim and Nahal Mishmar, 
IE], 11, 1961, pp. 53-62. 

The article had already been printed 
when Prof. J. Schwartz of Strasbourg 
suggested for the group of letters left 
of the numbers in papyri Nos. 1 and 2 
the reading étGv. The number might 
thus indicate the age of the man enumer- 
ated in the lists. Although the form of 


the v in No. 1, 1, 3 and No. 2, |. 7 in 
entirely different and No. 1, 1. 7 clearly 
shows an omicron, the author wishes to 
draw the reader's attention to this sug- 
gestion. 


OBITUARY 
ALFRED LARONNE LOEHNBERG died in 
New York some months ago at the age 
of 53, while serving as Chief Hydrolog- 
ical Adviser to the United Nations. 

Loehnberg was born in Germany and 
studied geography under Profs, Krebs 
and Meinardus. His main interest lay in 
physical geography, and he was chosen 
to participate in the subsequently famous 
‘Eismitte’ expedition to Greenland, but 
was prevented from taking part in it by 
the Nazis’ ascent to power. 

His first major research was in karst 
geomorphology. He studied the Cerknice 
Basin in Slovenia, and was awarded his 
Ph. D. for this work.? Loehnberg’s eager- 
ness to try new methods, so characteristic 
of his later work, was exemplified in this 
study by his novel application of geoelec- 
tric resistivity surveys to karst hydrology. 

Loehnberg came to Palestine in 1933. 
At that time conditions for academic re- 
search did not exist in his field, and he 
turned to various aspects of applied re- 
search. During the late thirties and early 
forties, work on water problems took 
him to every corner of the country. He 
initiated the application of geophysical 
methods to underground water prospec- 
ting. He was also active in the search for 
minerals, which led him to extensive 
study trips to the Negev and to many 


1 Zur Hydrographie des Zirknitzer Beckens, 
Mémoires de la Société de Géographie de Beo- 
grad, 3, 1934, 116 pp. 
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parts of Trans-Jordan, At the time, these 
areas were hardly accessible to scientists, 
and the expeditions of the Loehnberg 
Brothers were veritable pioneer explora- 
tions. In consequence of these activities, 
the Loehnbergs were awarded the mining 
concession of the Menaiye area, where 
the Timna Copper Mines are now located, 
After 1948, Loehnberg’s Geophysical 
Prospecting Company concentrated on 
deep geoelectric soundings, which help- 
ed to locate boreholes. He was also re- 
gularly consulted by the water authori- 
ties on hydrological problems, In spite 
of being deeply involved in practical 
work dictated by pressing needs, Loehn- 
berg never divorced himself from pure 
science. Some of this is reflected in papers, 
such as “The Buried Structure of Rosh 
ha-‘Ayin’ (JEJ, 2, 1952, pp. 145-152). 
In 1953 he published his book Ha- 
Negev ha-Raboq (The Far Negev, re- 
viewed in IE], 4, 1954, pp. 133-135), in 
which he drew on his first-hand know- 
ledge of this even today little-known 
region. This work is still the only book 
devoted to the geography of the Negev. 
In 1956, Unesco invited Loehnberg 
to serve in the Institute of Applied Science 
of the University of Mexico. During 
the subsequent years, hydrological and 
other studies carried him to many parts 


of that country, from Yucatan in the south 
to the Sonoran Desert in the north. Var. 
ious articles* are the outcome of his work 
there. 

Besides his great knowledge and ex. 
perience in various earth sciences, Loehn. 
berg was distinguished by unusual scien. 
tific energy and enterprising vision. Many 
of his predictive blueprints for the deve. 
lopment of the Negev are gradually be- 
coming reality. The papers he published 
reveal only a fraction of his scientific 
work, Although he concentrated on ap. 
plication, he possessed potentialities for 
basic research, but was unfortunately 
never given a chance to enjoy the quiet 
academic surroundings necessary to catty 
it out. He was very considerate to all his 
acquaintances, who could always count 
onhis friendliness and freely-given advice 
and help. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


The following promotions have been an- 
nounced at the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem: 
Dr. I. Schattner 
from Lecturer to Associate Professor of 
Geography; 
Dr. Y. Karmon 
from Instructor to Lecturer in Geo- 
graphy. 


* Such as: Water Supply and Drainage in Semi-Arid Countries, Transactions, American Geophysical 
Union, 38, 1957, pp. 501-510; Aspects of the Sinking of Mexico City and Proposed Countermeasures, 
Journal of the American Water Works Association, 50, 1958, pp. 432-440; Water and Economic 
Development, Impact of Science on Society, 9, 1958, No. 1, pp. 23-44. 
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THE IsRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY announces that, following 
an agreement between the Department of Antiquities of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture,the Department of Archaeo- 
logy of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and the Society, 


a Joint Editorial Board has been established. 
This Board will be responsible for the publication of 
the IsRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL as from Vol. 12, 


the IsRAEL EXPLORATION BULLETIN (in Hebrew, formerly 
the Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society) as fromVol.26, 


ERETZ-ISRAEL as from Vol. 8, 


‘ATIQOT (Journal of the Israel Department of Antiqui- 
ties) to continue as a series of monographs in Hebrew 


or English, from Vol. IV onwards. 
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PLATE 33 





eee | 


(Photo J. Schweig) 


1-3: Cypriot ware, Late Bronze Age. 
4: Pottery crucible. 


5-6: Jar and bowl from burial No. 63. 


EXCAVATIONS AT AZOR 











Pottery from Tomb No. 79 (Photo ]. Schweig) 


1-4: Local ware—1, 4: Black juglets; 2, 3: Red jugs. 
5: White-painted Cypriot juglet. 
6: White-painted Cypriot jug with basket-handle. 


7-8: Black-on-red juglets. 


EXCAVATIONS AT AZOR 
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PLATE 35 


(1-3: Photo P. Goldman; 5: Photo ].Schweig: 6,7: Photo H. Bieberkraut) 


1: Burial No. 56; 2: Burial No. 63; 3: Burial No. 86 
4: Scarab depicting Hapi with three crocodiles. 
5: Fragment of Philistine bowl. 
6: Jar with incised inscri- i» -SLMY. 


7: Black scarab with negroid head. 


EXCAVATIONS AT AZOR 





PLATE 36 





A: Front and side view (Photo H. Sadeh) 


GREEK HELMET 


B: Judaea Capta 

(Re ife nberg collection) 
C: Agrippa II 

( Author's collection) 








D: Sixth-century inscrip- 
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A 
Abel, F. M. (obituary) 3:136. 
Abraham, patriarch 7:201, 210-212, 215. 
Abschlag 9:263. 
Abu Faraj, Tell 6:65. 
Abu Ghosh 1:248* (excavations) ; 2:73, 
Td, 193 Bm 
Abu Hureira, Tell 6:29-32. 
Abu Matar, Tell (excavations) 4:125- 
126*; 5:17-40, 73-84, 167-189, 
Pls. 2-18, 21-24A. 
—(fauna) 5:246-256. 
—(flora) 5:257-258, Pl. 35. 
The Abu Usba Cave (M. Stekelis and 
G. Haas) 2:15-47, Pls. 1-4. 


Abu Zeitun, Tell (excavations )8:133-134*. : 


The Acanthus Sarcophagus 7:88-89. 
Accadian—see Akkadian. 
Accho—see Acre. 


Achzib (excavations ) 9:281*;10:260-261*, 


Acre (excavations) 9:274*. 

Avi-Yonah, M. Syrian Gods at Ptole- 
mais-Accho 9:1-12., 

Acre and Haifa 4:41-44; 6:210-214. 

Acre Plain, Vegetation of 5:109-113. 

Ad Dianam 4:9-16. 

Adelson, H. J. Light-Weight Solidi and 
Byzantine Trade during the Sixth and 
Seventh Centuries (review) 9:146. 

Adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh, 

A Ugaritic Parallel to the 9:180-183. 

Aelia Capitolina 9:137-140. 

‘Affule (excavations) 1:249*; 2:142*. 

Agam Dalton 9:246-259, Pls. 25-26. 


AGRICULTURE, ANCIENT 
Aharoni, Y. et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 10:23-36, 
97-111. 


EvenarisM, et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 8:231-268. 
Kedar, Y. Ancient Agriculture at Shiv- 
tah in the Negev 7:178-189. 
Prausnitz, M. W. The First Agricultural 
Settlements in Galilee 9:166-174. 
Zohary, D. Notes on Ancient Agricul- 
ture in the Central Negev 4:17-25. 


Agrippa I (coins) 3:60°; 9:198°. 

Meyshan, J. The Coinage of Agrippa I 
4:186-200, Pl. 17. 

Agrippa II (coins) 1:177; 2:68°. 

AHARONI, Y. Excavations at Ramath 

_ Rahel 6:102-111, 137-157. 

—The Land of ‘Amqi 3:153-161. 

—The Land of Gerar 6:26-32. 

—The Negeb of Judah 8:26-38. 

—ANew Ammonite Inscription 1:219-222, 

—The Roman Road to Aila(Elath) 4:9-16. 

—Some More YHWD Stamps 9:55-56. 

—Zephath of Thutmose 9:110-122. 

—and Amiran, Ruth B. K. A New Scheme 
for the Sub-Division of the Iron Age 

in Palestine 8:171-184. 

—and Evenari, M. (letter) 9:64. 

—et al. The Ancient Desert Agriculture 
of the Negev 8:231-268; 10:23-36,97-111. 

—et al. The Archaeological Survey of 

Masada 7:1-60. 

—The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes 
in Upper Galilee 7:190°. 
Ahiram, King of Byblos (sarcophagus) 

6:65°; 9:57-59. 

Haran, M. The Bas-Reliefs on the Sar- 
cophagus of Ahiram King of Byblos 
8:15-25, Pls. 10 B-D, 11, 

Aidesios, epitaph 4:252-255. 
Aila, The Roman road to 4:9-16, 
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‘Ain Qadeis 7:124. 

‘Ain Qudeirat 7:125. 

Akchéhir 7:168-177. 

Akkadian language—see also Assyrian lan- 
guage 4:108-115; 6:217-225; 9:260- 
261; 10:177. 

al-, ash- For Arabic place names beginning 
with the article see under the part of 
the name following the article. 

Alalakh 6:192. 

Loewenstamm, S. E. Notes on the Ala- 
lakh Tablets 6:217-225. 

Mendelsohn, I. On Slavery in Alalakh 
5:65-72, 

ALBRIGHT, W. F. Dwarf Craftsmen in the 
Keret Epic and Elsewhere in North- 
West Semitic Mythology 4:1-4, 

Alexander Jannacus (campaigns) 6:193°. 

—(coins) 4:170-185. 

Allon, G. (obituary) 1:124. 

— History of the Jews in Eres Israel in the 
Period of the Mishnah and the Talmud, 
vol. I 3:63°. 

—History of the Jews in Eretz-Israel in 
the Period of the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud, vol. II 7:70°. 

Almog, Y. and Eshel, B. Z. The Sdom 
District 1:182°. 

Alonim (excavations) 6:262*. 

Alt, A. (obituary) 6:267-268, 

Alumoth (excavations )—see also ‘Eli, 
Tell 5:271*; 7:263-264*; 8:53. 

Amenophis III (scarab) 8:13. 

‘Aminadav tumuli 8:205-227. 

AmiraN, D. H. K. Geomorphology of the 
Central Negev Highlands 1:107-120. 
—The Pattern of Settlement in Palestine 

3:65-78, 192-209, 250-260. 

—A Revised Earthquake-Catalogue of Pa- 
lestine 1:223-246; 2:48-65. 

—Sites of Settlements in the Mountains 
of Lower Galilee 6:69-77. 


—and Gilead, M. Early Excessive Rainfall Anatol: 
and Soil Erosion in Israel 4:286-295, Ami 
—and Kadmon, N, Atlas of Israel A 
9:123-129, Br 
—and Shahar, A. Estimates of the Urban’ Ancien 
Population of Palestine in the Second Neg 
Half of the Nineteenth Century 10;  Ancier 
181-183. The A 


—et al. The ‘Lake’ of Dalton: Agam Dal. Neg 
ton 9:246-259, », . 
AMIRAN, Ruth B. K. Connections between Acie! 
Anatolia and Palestine in the Early ' ler 
Bronze Age 2:89-103. ANGR 
~The ‘Cream Ware’ of Gezer and the Hai 
Beersheba Late Chalcolithic 5:240-245, Aniar 
A Fragment of an Ornamental Relief ’ 5:2 


from Kfar Bar‘am 6:239-245. , Anotl 
—The Pottery of the Middle Bronze Age! S. 
in Palestine 10:204-225, Antic 
—Tellel-Yahudiyeh Ware inSyria7:93-97. Antic 
—The Tumuli West of Jerusalem Anu 
8:205-227. The . 
—and Aharoni, Y. A New Scheme for the ? an 
Sub-Division of the Iron Age in Pales- 30 
tine 8:171-184. ApP’ 
Ammon, province 7:142-143, 145. m 
Ammonite inscriptions—see Epigraphy, re 
Ammonite; Inscriptions, Ammonite; _ Aqu 
Seals, Ammonite. | —H 
An Ammonite Seal (N. Avigad) 2:163- } —R 
164, x’ 
Amon, King of Judah 3:26-29. 
Amoraim 9:149-165, 229-245. ARA 
Amphitheatre at Caesarea 1:24-26, Pl. x, 2.» A 
‘Amai, Land of 3:153-161. , 
Amulet from Caesarea 9:43-45, Pl. 4 A-B. ( 
An Analysis of Jacotin’s Map of Palestine —f 
(Y. Karmon) 10:155-173, 244-253. , - 
Anastasius I (coins) 6:156; 9:276. — 
Anat, goddess 9:260. Ff 


ANATI, E. Subterranean Dwellings in the 
Central Negev 5:259-261. Ar 
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ANATOLIA — ARCHAEOLOGY 


Anatolia 

Amiran, Ruth B. K. Connections between 
Anatolia and Palestine in the Early 
Bronze Age 2:89-103, Pls. 5-7 B. 

Ancient Agriculture at Shivtah in the 
Negev (Y. Kedar) 7:178-189. 

Ancient agriculture of the Negev 4:17-25. 

The Ancient Desert Agriculture of the 
Negev (M. Evenari et al.) 8:231-268; 
(Y. Aharoni et al.) 10:23-36, 97-111. 

Ancient Israelite Historiography (B. Mais- 
ler [Mazar}) 2:82-88. 

AncreEss, S. et al. The Geulah Caves, 
Haifa 10:78-89. 

Aniana, Anianos, Rabbi, epitaph 
§:221-222; 7:241-242; 9:152. 

Another Lamp with Fish Reliefs (Miriam 
S. Schloessinger) 6:51-53. 

Antiochus III, the Great 10:262-263. 

Antiochus VII, Sidetes 1:172-173. 

Anu ziggurat 5:11-12. 

The Apocryphal Book of Ascensio Isaiae 
and the Dead Sea Sect (D. Flusser) 3: 
30-47. 

APPLEBAUM, S. A Lamp and Other Re- 
mains of the Jewish Community of Cy- 
rene 7:154-162. 

Aqueducts 

—Herodian 7:55-58. 

—Roman 1:26-29, 249, Pls. x,3-xv,10, 
xvi; 9:171, 188-190. 


ARAB CIVILIZATION —see also Archaeology, 
Arab; History, Arab. 

—coins—see Coins, Arab; Fils, al-Ramlah 
(coins); Fils, Damascus (coins). 

—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Arabic. 

—-lamps—see Lamps, Arab. 

—mosaics—see Mosaics, Arab. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Arab, Mameluke. 


Arab settlements in Huleh 3:6-25. 
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An Arabic Inscription Found at Beth 
She'arim (U. Ben-Horin) 7:163-167. 
Arabic inscriptions—see Epigraphy, Arab- 

ic; Inscriptions, Arabic. 

Aramaic inscriptions—see Epigraphy, 
Aramaic; Inscriptions, Aramaic, Judaeo- 
Aramaic. 

—-script 7:141-142. 

—seals—see Seals, Aramaic. 

‘Araq el-Emir 7:141. 

Arbel Valley 9:169-170. 

Archaeological Evidence of Soil Erosion 
and Sedimentation in Wadi Musvara 
(P. L. O. Guy) 4:77-87. 

The Archaeological Survey of Masada, 
1955-1956 (M. Avi-Yonah, N. Avigad, 
Y. Aharoni, I. Dunayevsky, S. Gut- 
man) 7:1-60. 

An Archaeological Survey of the Lower 
Rubin River (M. Dothan) 2:104-117. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Various Periods 

Anati, E, Subterranean Dwellings in 
the Central Negev 5:259-261. 

Dothan, M. An Archaeological Survey 
of the Lower Rubin River 2:104-117. 

Maisler (Mazar), B. The Excavations at 
Tell Qasile 1:61-76, 125-140, 
194-218. 

Reifenberg, A. Caesarea: a Study in the 
Decline of a Town 1:20-32. 

Ten Years of Archaeology in Israel 
8:52-65. 

Prehistoric—see also Prehistory. 

Ferembach, Denise. Note sur un crane 
brachycéphale et deux mandibules du 
mésolithique d’Israél 9:65-73. 

Perrot, J. Les industries lithiques Pales- 
tiniennes de la fin du Mésolithique a 
l’Age du Bronze 2:73-81. 

Stekelis, M. The Abu Usba Cave 2:15-35. 
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—A New Neolithic Industry 
1:1-19, 

—Two More Yarmukian Figurines 
2:216-217. 

Wreschner, E. et al. The Geulah Caves, 
Haifa 10:78-89. 

Chalcolithic Period 

Amiran, Ruth B. K, The ‘Cream Ware’ 
of Gezer and the Beersheba Late 
Chalcolithic 5:240-245, 

De Contenson, H. La céramique chal- 
colithique de Beersheba 6:163-179, 
226-238. 

Dothan, M. Excavations at Meser 
7:217-228; 9:13-29. 

—Radioactive Examination of Archaeo- 
logical Material from Israel 
6:112-114, 

Ferembach, Denise. Le Peuplement du 
Proche-Orient au Chalcolithique et 
au Bronze ancien 9:221-228, 

Kaplan, J. The Connections of the Pal- 
estinian Chalcolithic Culture with 
Prehistoric Egypt 9:134-136, 

—Excavations at Wadi Rabah 
8:149-160. 

Perrot, J. The Excavations at Tell Abu 
Matar 5:17-40, 73-84, 167-189. 

Bronze Age 

Amiran, Ruth B. K. Connections be- 
tween Anatolia and Palestine in the 
Early Bronze Age 2:89-103. 

—The Pottery of the Middle Bronze 
Age I in Palestine 10:204-225. 

—Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware in Syria 
7:93-97. 

Dothan, M. The Excavations at Naha- 
riya 6:14-25. 

Evenari, M. et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 
8:231-268. 

Ferembach, Denise. Le Peuplement du 


Proche-Orient au Chalcolithique et 


au Bronze ancien 9:221-228. 

Maisler (Mazar), B. et al. The Excava- 
tions at Beth-Yerah 2:165-173, 
218-229. 

Prausnitz, M. W. Earliest Palestinian 
Seal Impressions 5:190-193. 

Yadin, Y. Excavations at Hazor 
6:120-125; 7:118-123; 8:1-14; 
9:74-88. 

Yeivin, S, Early Contacts between 
Canaan and Egypt 10:193-203. 

Iron Age 

Aharoni, Y. The Excavations at Ramat 
Rahel 6:137-155. 

—and Amiran, Ruth B. K. A New 


Scheme for the Sub-Division of the , 


Iron Age in Palestine 8:171-184, 

—et al. The Ancient Desert Agriculture 
of the Negev 10:97-111. 

Amiran, Ruth B. K. The Tumuli West 
of Jerusalem 8:205-227. 

Avigad, N. The Fortification of the 
City of David 2:230-236. 


Evenari, M. et al. The Ancient Desert | 


Agriculture of the Negev 
8:231-268. 

Maisler (Mazar), B. The Excavations 
at Tell Qasile 1:61-76, 125-140, 
194-218. 

Naveh, J. Khirbat al-Muqanna‘—Ekron 
8:87-100, 165-170. 

Yadin, Y. Excavations at Hazor 
6:120-125; 7:118-123; 8:1-14; 
9:74-88. 

—Solomon’s City Wall and Gate at 
Gezer 8:80-86. 

Persian Period 

Avigad, N. Excavations at Makmish 

10:90-96. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Hellenistic Period 

Avigad, N. The Rock-carved Facades 
of the Jerusalem Necropolis 
1:96-106. 

Avi-Yonah, M, Syrian Gods at Ptole- 
mais-Accho 9:1-12. 

Kahane, P. Pottery Types from the 
Jewish Ossuary-Tombs around 
Jerusalem 2:125-139, 176-182; 
3:48-54, 

Rahmani, L. Y. A Jewish Tomb on 
Shahin Hill, Jerusalem 8:101-105. 

Roman Period 

Applebaum, S. A Lamp and Other Re- 
mains of the Jewish Community of 
Cyrene 7:154-162. 

Avigad, N. Excavations at Beth She‘arim 
4:88-107; 7:73-92, 239-255; 
9:205-220, 

Avi-Yonah, M. et al. The Archaeological 
Survey of Masada 7:1-60. 

Leibovitch, J. Le Griffon d’Erez et le 
sens mythologique de Némésis 
8:141-148. 

Maisler (Mazar), B. et al. The Excava- 
tions at Beth Yerah 2:218-229. 

Rahmani, L. Y. Roman Tombs in 
Shmuel ha-Navi Street, Jerusalem 
10:140-148. 

Renov, I. The Seat of Moses 5:262-267. 
Schaar-Schloessinger, Miriam. Another 
Lamp with Fish Reliefs 6:51-53. 
—Five Lamps with Fish Reliefs from 
Israel and Other Mediterranean 

Countries 1:84-95. 
Byzantine Period 

Aharoni, Y. The Excavations at Ramat 
Rahel 6:106-111. 

Dothan, M. Excavation of a Monastery 
near Sha‘ar ha-‘Aliyah 5:96-102, 
Kindler, A. A Seventh Century Lamp 
with Coin Decoration 8:106-109. 
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Schaar-Schloessinger, Miriam. Five 
Lamps with Fish Reliefs from Israel 
and Other Mediterranean Countries 
1:84-95, 

Arab Period 

Grabar, O. et al. Sondages 4 Khirbet 

el-Minyeh 10:226-243. 


Arden-Close, C, (obituary) 3:267. 

Aridity in Eastern Lower Galilee 
7:256-261. 

Aristeas, epitaph 5:216. 

The Ark and the Cherubim: their Sym- 
bolic Significance in Biblical Ritual (M. 
Haran) 9:30-38, 89-94, 

Artificial Outlets of the Mount Carmel 
Valleys through the Coastal ‘Kurkar’ 
Ridge (D. Nir) 9:46-54, 

Arubah 10:39-45. 

Asawir, Tell (excavations) 3: 263*. 

Ascensio Isaiae 3:30-47. 

Ashbel, D. Bio-Climatic Atlas of Israel 
and the Neighbouring Countries 
1:179-180°, 

—Regional Climatology of Palestine 
1:179-180°. 

Ashdod 1:150-151, 154; 4:229-232. 

Asher ‘al ha-Bayith 10:149-154. 

Ashkelon (excavations) 5:270-271*. 
Radan, G. Helmet Found near Ascalon 

8:185-188. 

—Conquest of 6:251-252, 256. 

—Convention at 5:114-124. 

Ashkenazi, T. The Beduin, their 
Origin, Manners and Customs 
7:191°. 

Ashrath-Yam 6:15, 24-25. 

Assyrian language—see also Akkadian 
language 5:154-162. 

Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions—see In- 
scriptions, Cuneiform, 

Astarte figurines 1:206, 249; 7:264. 
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Atargatis, goddess 1:89-92, 95; 6:52-53; 
9:2-3, 5-12. 

Athaliah 5:194-197. 

Atio, epitaph 7:239-240, 

Ation, epitaph 7:239-240. 

‘Atigot, publication of 6:131*. 

Atlas of Israel (D. H. K. Amiran and N. 
Kadmon) 9:123-129. 

‘Atlit 1:82; 2:132; 4:129*. 

Atlitian culture 10:259. 

Attic pottery—see Pottery, Attic. 

‘Avdat (excavations) 9:274-275*; 
10:188. 

AvicabD, N. An Ammonite Seal 2:163-164. 

—Another Bat le-melekh Inscription 
3:121-122, 

—An Early Aramaic Seal 8:228-230. 

—The Epitaph of a Royal Steward from 
Siloam Village 3:137-152. 

—Excavations at Beth-She‘arim 4:88-107; 
5:205-239; 7:73-92, 239-255; 
9:205-220. 

—Excavations at Makmish 10:90-96. 

—The Fortification of the City of David 
2:230-236. 

—A New Class of Yehud Stamps 
7:146-153. 

—New Light on the MSH Seal Impres- 
sions 8:113-119, 

—The Rock-carved Facades of the Jerusa- 
lem Necropolis 1:96-106, 

—The Second Tomb-Inscription of the 
Royal Steward 5:163-166. 

—Some Notes on the Hebrew Inscriptions 
from Gibeon (review article) 
9:130-133. 

—Three Ornamented Hebrew Seals 
4:236-238. 

—et al. The Archaeological Survey of 
Masada 7:1-60. 

Avitsur, S.—see Avizur, S, 


ATARGATIS — AZOR 


Avi-YONAH, M. The Development of the 


Roman Road System in Palestine :54-60, 

—The Economics of Byzantine Palestine 
8:39-51. 

—The Foundation of Tiberias 1:160-169. 

—The Missing Fortress of Flavius Jose- 
phus 3:94-98, 

—Mount Carmel and the God of Baalbek 
2:118-124, 

—Syrian Gods at Ptolemais-Accho 9:1-12. 

—The Walls of Nehemiah 4:239-248, 

—The ‘War of the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness’ 2:1-5. 

—et al. The Archaeological Survey of 
Masada 7:1-60, 

—et al. The Excavations at Beth-Yerah. 
2:165-173, 218-229. 


—(editor) The Book of JerusalemI,6:191°. 


—(editor) Geographical-historical Atlas 
of Palestine 6:64°, 

—(editor) Geographical-historical Atlas 
of Palestine, 2nd ed. 6:192°. 

—Historical Geography of Palestine 
1:181°, 

—The Madaba Mosaic Map (review) 
3:132-133. 

—et al. (editors) Views of the Biblical 
World, vol. I 9:62°; vol. II 
9:196-197°; vol. III 10:56-57°. 

Avizur, S. On the History of the Exploi- 
tation of Water Power in Eretz-Israel 
10:37-45. 

—Nahal ’Ayalon 2:195°. 

—The Yarqgon, the River and its Sur- 
roundings 8:66°. 

AVNIMELECH, M. The Geological History 
of the Yarkon Valley and its Influence 
on Ancient Settlements 1:77-83. 

—et al. The Geulah Caves, Haifa 10:78-89. 

Azor (excavations) 8:133*, 272-274*; 
9:266-267*; 10:259-260*. 
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BAALBEK — BETH ZAYIT 


B 

Baalbek, God of 2:118-124. 

Baal-Shamem 2:120-124. 

Baer, Y. F. Israel among the Nations 
6:64°. 

Bar-Kokhba (coins) 4:150-169. 

—tevolt 1:56-60; 10:125-126, 

BARNETT, R. D. The Siege of Lachish 
8:161-164. 

—A Catalogue of the Nimrud Ivories (re- 
view) 8:199-202, 

The Bas-Reliefs on the Sarcophagus of 
Ahiram King of Byblos (M. Haran) 
8:15-25. 

‘Bat-le-melekh’ inscriptions—see Inscrip- 
tions, Bat-le-melekh 

Batashi, Tuleil 5:273-274*. 

Baths, Roman-Byzantine 2:218-223; 
3:265*; 10:240-241, 261. 

Beduin 3:7-17, 69-78; 7:191°. 

Beer Tuvyah 7:112. 

Beersheba (excavations )—see Abu Matar 
(excavations); Bir es-Safadi (excava- 
tions); Khirbet el-Bitar (excavations). 

—Basin 1:107-120. 

—convention at 4:47-59. 

—culture—see also Archaeology, Chalco- 
lithic; Pottery, Chalcolithic 2:253; 
3:262-263*; 4:125-126*; 5:125-126*, 
174-188; 6:126-127*; 8:131-133*; 
9:29, 141-142*, 267; 10:120-121*. 

The Beginning of Maccabean Coinage (B. 
Kanael) 1:170-175. 

Beit Mirsim, Tell 8:181-182; 9:197. 

Belial 3:31-35; 6:6-8, 

Ben-Dor, Stella—In Memoriam 1:252. 

BeN-Horin, U. An Arabic Inscription 
Found at Beth She‘arim 7:163-167. 

—An Official Report on the Earthquake 
of 1837 2:63-65. 

—In Memoriam 9:204. 

Benjamin, territory 6:180-187. 
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BEN-ZVvI, I, The Druze Community in Is- 
rael 4:65-76. 

—Palestine under Ottoman Rule 
6:66-68 (review). 

Bené Beraq (excavations) 2:142*. 

Bernheim, A. and Kindler, A. Thesaurus 
of Judean Coins 8:197°. 

Beth-Aven (identification) 6:180-185. 

Beth Horon 1:58, 209-210. 

Beth-Shean 1:55, 59, 162, 167; 2:78, 
90-94, 100-101, 165, 167, 173, 195°; 
9:191-192. 

—(excavations) 3:265*; 9:276*. 

—Roman theatre 10:126-127*, 263-264*, 

Beth-Shean Valley (survey) 6:65°. 

Beth She‘arim 9:152-154. 

—(excavations) 3:264-265*; 4:301*; 
6:128-129*, 261-262*; 8:276-277*; 
10:264*. 

Avigad, N. Excavations at Beth She‘arim 
4:88-107, Pls, 8 B-12; 5:205-239, 
Pls, 25-33; 7:73-92, 239-255, 

Pls. 17-24; 9:205-220, Pls. 21-24. 

Ben-Horin, U. An Arabic Inscription 
Found at Beth She‘arim 7:163-167. 

Schwabe, M. Greek Inscriptions Found 
at Beth She‘arim 4:249-261. 

—and Lifshitz, B. A Graeco-Jewish 
Epigram from Beth She‘arim 6:78-88. 

Beth Shemesh 8:182. 

Beth ha-Sittah (excavations) 3:266*. 

Beth Yerah 1:161; 2:90-93, 100, 103, 
i32, 

—(excavations) 1:250*; 2:142*, 
251-252*; 3:132*; 4:128-129*; 
5:273*. 

Maislec (Mazar) B. et al. The Excava- 
tions at Beth Yerah 2:165-173, 
218-229, Pls. 9-11, 17-19. 

Beth Yerah pottery—see Pottery, Khirbet 
Kerak. 

Beth Zayit tumuli 8:205-227. 
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BIBLE 

Avi-Yonah, M. The Walls of Nehe- 
miah 4:239-248, 

Flusser, D. Two Notes on the Midrash 
on 2 Sam. vii 9:99-109. 

Goodenough, E. R. The Paintings of 
the Dura-Europos Synagogue 8:69-79. 

Haran, M. The Ark and the Cherubim: 
Their Symbolic Significance in Bib- 
lical Ritual 9:30-38, 89-94. 

—The Bas-Reliefs on the Sarcophagus 
of Ahiram King of Byblos 8:15-25. 

Katzenstein, H. J. The Royal Steward 
(Asher ‘al ha-Bayith) 10:149-154. 

—Who Were the Parents of Athaliah? 
5:194-197. 

Leibovitch, J. Le Probléme des Hyksos 
et celui de l’'Exode 3:99-112. 

Maisler (Mazar), B. Ancient Israelite 
Historiography 2:82-88. 

Malamat, A. The Historical Background 
of the Assassination of Amon, King 
of Judah 3:26-29, 

—tThe Historical Setting of Two 
Biblical Prophecies on the Nations 
1:149-159. 

—-A New Record of Nebuchadrezzar's 
Palestinian Campaigns 6:246-256. 
Mendelsohn, I. The Disinheritance of 

Jephthah 4:116-119. 

Pfeiffer, R. H. The Fear of God 
5:41-48. 

Sellers, O. R. A Possible Old Testament 
Reference to the Teacher of Right- 
eousness 5:93-95. 

Speiser, E. A. The Biblical Idea of His- 
tory in its Common Near Eastern 
Setting 7:201-216. 

Talmon, S. °2% nonm DRIA DYpA ADA” 
eaoym. 10:174-180. 

Yadin, Y. A Midrash on 2 Sam. vii and 
Ps. i-ii (4Q Florilegium) 9:95-98. 


—Some Notes on Commentaries on 


Genesis xlix and Isaiah, from Qum.- 
ran Cave 4 7:66-68. 

—Some Notes on the Newly Published 
Pesharim of Isaiah 9:39-42. 


The Biblical Idea of History in its Com- 


mon Near Eastern Setting (E. A. Spei- 
ser) 7:201-216. 

Biblical Ritual, Symbolic Significance of 
Ark and Cherubim in 9:30-38, 89-94. 

Binyamina (excavations) 1:249*. 

Bir es-Safadi (excavations) 5:125-126*, 
174-175; 6:126-127*; 8:131-133*; 
9:141-142*; 10:120-121*. 

—(fauna) 5:246-256. 

Birtha 7:140, 142. 

Bitolion (identification) 7:124. 

Blanc, H. Studies in North Palestinian 
Arabic (review) 5:202-204. 

Blessed Are the Poor in Spirit... 

(D. Flusser) 10:1-13. 

BODENHEIMER, F, S. Frederic Hasselquist 
in Palestine 2:6-14. 

—Note on Invasions of Palestine by Rare 
Locusts 1:146-148. 

—(obituary) 9:276-277. 

—Animal Life in Biblical Lands, vol. I 
3:57°. 

—Animal Life in Biblical Lands, vol. II 
7:70-71°, 

Bone Objects 1:10; 2:28-29; 5:80; 6:137; 
8:131, 134, 159; 9:268; 10:144, 
146-147, 259. 

The Botanical Finds at Tell Abu Matar 
(M. Negbi) 5:257-258. 


BOTANY 
Bodenheimer, F.S. Frederic Hasselquist 
in Palestine 2:6-14. 
Negbi, M. The Botanical Finds at Tell 
Abu Matar 5:257-258. 
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Orshan, G. A Vegetation Map of the 
Sand Dunes in the Southern Acre 
Plain 5:109-113. 

Zohary, M. Ecological Studies in the 

Vegetation of the Near Eastern Des- 
erts 2:201-215. 


Braslavski, Y. Know Palestine, III, Round 
and About the Dead Sea 1:182°. 

—Studies in our Country (review) 
5:277-278. 

Brawer, A, J. Eretz Israel 1:179°. 

Brawer, M. Elementary Atlas 2:66°. 

Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob 5:49, 
51-52, 55, 58. 


BRONZE AGE—see also Archaeology, Bronze 
Age; History, Canaanite; Jezreel culture. 
—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Canaan- 

ite, Hebrew. 
—lamps—see Lamps, Bronze Age. 
—pottery—see Pottery, Bronze Age, 
Jezreel, Khirbet Kerak. 
—seals—see Seals, Bronze Age, Early. 
—tombs—see Tombs, Bronze Age, 
Canaanite, Hyksos. 


The Buried Structure of Rosh ha-' Ayin 
(A. and E. Loehnberg) 2:145-152. 
Byblos 
Haran, M. The Bas-Reliefs on the Sar- 
cophagus of Ahiram King of Byblos 
8:15-25. 
Byzantine Palestine, The Economics of 
8:39-51, 


BYZANTINE PERIOD —see also Archae- 
ology, Byzantine; History, Byzantine. 
—baths—see Baths, Roman-Byzantine. 
—churches—see Churches, Byzantine. 
—coins—see Coins, Byzantine; see also 
Anastasius I; Constans II; Justinian I. 


—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Christian. 

—lamps—see Lamps, Byzantine. 

—monasteries—see Monasteries, Byzan- 
tine, 

—mosaics—see Mosaics, Byzantine. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Byzantine. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Byzantine. 


Cc 


CDC—see Damascus Document. 

Caesarea (excavations) 2:143*; 3:133*; 
6:260-261*. 

—aqueduct 1:249*, 

Hamburger, H. A New Inscription from 
the Caesarea Aqueduct 9:188-190, 
Pl, 17B-C. 

—Crusaders’ fortifications 10:127*, 

264-265*. 

—foundation 1:165-166, 169. 
—porphyry statue 2:143*. 

—Roman roads 1:55, 59; 10:187°, 
—surface finds 

Hamburger, Anit. A Greco-Samaritan 
Amulet from Caesarea 9:43-45. 

Kindler, A. A Seventh Century Lamp 
with Coin Decoration 8:106-109. 

Schwabe, M. A Jewish Sepulchral In- 
scription from Caesarea Palestinae 
1:49-53, Pl. xv, 11. 

—Two Jewish-Greek Inscriptions Re- 
cently Discovered at Caesarea 
3:127-130, Pl. 6. 

—the town 

Reifenberg, A. Caesarea, a Study in the 

Decline of a Town 1 :20-32, PIs. viii-ix. 
Calcareous Soils of Israel (D, H. Yaalon) 

4:278-285. 

Camps, Roman, Hever Valley 4:126-127. 

Canaan and Egypt, early contacts between 
5:1-16; 9:134-136; 10:193-203. 

Canaanite language 4:108-115. 
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CANAANITE PERIOD—-see also Archaeo- 
logy, Bronze Age; History, Canaanite. 
—cylinder seals—see Seals, cylinder. 
—inscriptions—seeInscriptions,Canaanite, 
pottery—see Pottery, Canaanite, 
—tombs—see Tombs, Canaanite. 


The Candlestick Sarcophagus 7:90; 
9:210-211. 
Cantineau, J. (obituary) 6:268. 
Cappadocian inscription—see Seals, Royal 
Hittite. 
Caracalla (coins) 6:188-190. 
Caravanserail—see Khans, 
Carchemish, battle of 6:248-250, 256. 
Carmel, Cape 6:210-211. 
Carmel, Mount 4:35, 40, 70-74; 9:65-73. 
Avi-Yonah, M. Mount Carmel and the 
God of Baalbek 2:118-124, Pl. 8. 
Nir, D. Artificial Outlets of the Mount 
Carmel Valleys through the Coastal 
‘Kurkar’ Ridge 9:46-54, Pi. 4C. 
Stekelis, M. and Haas, G. The Abu 
Usba Cave (Mount Carmel) 2:15-47. 
Cassuto, M. D. (obituary) 2:144. 
—The Goddess Anat 2:66°. 
CASSUTO-SALZMANN, MILKA. Bibliogra- 
phy of A. Reifenberg 4:143-149. 
Catacombs at Beth She'arim—see Beth 
She‘arim (excavations). 
Central Bureau of Statistics of Israel (es- 
tablishment) 1:247-248*, 
Ceramics—see Pottery. 
La céramique chalcolithique de Beersheba 
(H.deContenson) 6:163-179, 226-238. 


CHALCOLITHIC PERIOD—see also Archae- 
ology, Chalcolithic; Beersheba culture; 
Ghassulian culture. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Chalcolithic. 

—-silos—see Silos, Chalcolithic. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Chalcolithic. 


CANAANITE — COIN 


Chaldean Kings, Chronicles of the 
6:246-256. 

Cherubim, their symbolic significance in 
biblical ritual 9:30-38, 89-94. 

The Children of Tobiah 7:230-234. 

Christian inscriptions—see Inscriptions, 
Christian. 

Chronicles of the Chaldean Kings 


) 


' 


Malamat, A. A New Record of Ne- | 


buchadrezzar's Palestinian Campaigns 
6:246-256, 

The Chronology of Tyre at the Beginning 
of the First Millennium B.C. (J. Liver) 
3:113-120. 

Churches, Byzantine 2:143; 3:133; 
6:106-111; 8:134-135; 9:143, 273,275. 

The Cities of the Territory of Dan 
(B.Mazar) 10:65-77. 

City walls and gates, Solomonic 8:80-86. 

Climate—see Meteorology. 

Close, C. Arden—see Arden-Close, C. 

Coast of Palestine 4:26-46; 6:201-216. 

Coastal Plain of Israel 3:198-202; 
10:90-96. 

Karmon, Y. Geographical Aspects in 
the History of the Coastal Plain of 
Israel 6:33-50, 

Mane, K. U. A Severe Rainstorm in the 
Coastal Plain of Israel 6:115-119. 

Nir, D. Artificial Outlets of the Mount 
Carmel Valleys through the Coastal 
‘Kurkar’ Ridge 9:46-54. 

Paclt, J. On a New Subfossil Liptobio- 
lite from the Plain of Sharon 
3:242-245. 

—On the Origin of Ferrous Limestone 
Coatings in the Plain of Sharon 
1:141-145. 

Rim, M. Sand and Soil in the Coastal 
Plain of Israel 1:33-48. 

Coin decoration on a seventh century 
lamp 8:106-109. 
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A Coin Find at Masada (L. Kadman) 


7:61-65, 


The Coinage of Agrippa the First 


(J. Meyshan) 4:186-200. 


COINS—see also Numismatics. 


Agrippa I 3:60; 4:186-200; 9:198°. 

Agrippa II 1:177; 2:68. 

Alexander Jannaeus 4:170-185. 

Anastasius I 6:156; 9:276. 

Arab 6:157; 10:263. 

Bar Kokhba—see also Coins, Second 
revolt 4:150-169, 

Byzantine—see also Coins, Anastasius I, 
Constans II, Constantine, Justinian I, 
Theodosius II, Tiberius II, Valen- 
tian II 6:156-157; 8:106-109; 10:263. 

Caracalla 6:188-190. 

Constans II 6:157. 

Constantine 6:262, 

Fils, al-Ramlah 6:157. 

Fils, Damascus 6:157. 

First revoltagainst the Romans 3:60; 6:156. 

Gallienus 8:134. 

Hasmonean—see also Coins, Alexander 
Jannaeus, Hyrcanus I (Jehchanan), 
Maccabean 6:128; 10:263. 

Hellenistic 2:112; 10:93. 

Herod Archelaus 10:187°. 

Herod Philipp 1:176. 

Herodian 1:176; 3:239-241, Pl. 15A; 
4:186-200; 10:187. 

Hyrcanus I (Jehohanan) 1:170-175, 
176; 2:190-194; 6:155. 

Hyrcanus II 2:190-194. 

Julia Mammaea 8:134; 10:143, 

Justin II 9:276; 10:264. 

Justinian I 6:156; 7:265; 9:276. 

Maccabean—see also Coins, Alexander 
Jannaeus, Hasmonean, Hyrcanus I 
1:170-175, 176; 2:188-189, Pl.12B; 
4:150-169; 7:18, 61-65. 


Persian period 8:276. 

Philisto-Arabian 2:112; 6:270, Pl. 32D-E. 

Pontius Pilate 6:54-57; 9:195. 

Procurators 6:54-57, Pl. 8. 

Ptolemy II 6:155, 262. 

Pupienus 10:144, 148. 

Roman Imperial—see also Coins, 
Caracalla, Gallienus, Pupienus, 
Severus Alexander, Tiberius I, 
Trajan 6:156; 9:262-263. 

Second revolt against the Romans—see 
also Coins, Bar Kokhba 1:177-178. 

Severus Alexander 10:125. 

Syrian 4:201-226; 6:188-190. 

Theodosius II 3:265, 

Tiberias 1:168. 

Tiberius I 6:54-57, 128; 9:195; 10:140. 

Tiberius II 7:265. 

Trajan 10:125. 

Tyrian 4:201-226; 5:209; 8:274. 

Umayyad Caliphs 6:157. 

Valentian II 3:265; 6:156. 

Valerius Gratus 6:54-57, 156; 9:195, 
262-263. 

Venetian 10:263. 


The Column Sarcophagus 9:211-212, 217. 


Commentaries on Genesis xlix and Isaiah, 


from Qumran Cave 4 7:66-68. 


Commodiana 7:271-272; 9:137-140. 
Connections between Anatolia and Pales- 


tine in the Early Bronze Age (Ruth 
B. K. Amiran) 2:89-103. 


The Connections of the Palestinian Chal- 


colithic Culture with Prehistoric Egypt 
(J. Kaplan) 9:134-136. 


Constans II (coins) 6:157. 

Constantine 8:41-42. 

——(coins) 6:262. 

Contacts between Canaan and Egypt in 


the Chalcolithic periods 5:1-16; 
9:134-136; 10:193-203. 
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CONTENSON, H. de. La céramique chal- 
colithique de Beersheba 6:163-179, 
226-238. 

A Copyist’s Error in the Manual of Dis- 
cipline (J. Licht) 8:110-112., 

Un crane brachycéphale du meésolithique 
d'Israél 9:65-73, Pl. 5. 

The ‘Cream Ware’ of Gezer and the Beer- 
sheba Late Chalcolithic (Ruth B. K. 
Amiran) 5:240-245, Pl. 34. 

Crowfoot, Grace M. (obituary) 8:136. 

Crusaders’ fortifications at Caesarea 
10:127*, 264-265*. 


CUNEIFORM STUDIES—see also Inscrip- 

tions, Cuneiform. 
Albright, W.F. Dwarf Craftsmen in 
the Keret Epic and Elsewhere in 


North-West Semitic Mythology 4:1-4. 


Gordon, C. H. North Israelite Influence 
on Postexilic Hebrew 5:85-88. 

Kramer, S. N. Sumerian Historiography 
3:217-232. 

Lewy, J. Old Assyrian fusdérum and 
Sanchunyatén’s Story about Chusor 
5:154-162. 

Loewenstamm, S. E. The Muzzling of the 
Tannin in Ugaritic Myth 9:260-261. 


—Noteson the Alalakh Tablets 6:217-225. 


Mendelsohn, I. The Disinheritance of 
Jephthah 4:116-119. 

—-On Slavery in Alalakh 5:65-72. 

—-A Ugaritic Parallel to the Adoption 
of Ephraim and Manasseh 9:180-183. 

Speiser, E. H. The Terminative-Adver- 
bial in Canaanite-Ugaritic and Ak- 
kadian 4:108-115. 


Cylinder seals—see Seals, Cylinder. 
Cypriot pottery—see Pottery, Cypriot. 
Cyrene 

Applebaum, S. A Lamp and other Re- 





CONTENSON — DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


mains of the Jewish Community of 


Cyrene 7:154-162. 


D 


DSD—see Manual of Discipline. 

DST—see Thanksgiving Scroll. 

DSW—see War Scroll. 

Daliah Valley outlet 9:46-49. 

Dalton Lake 9:246-259, 

Dama Mesopotamica 9:271, 

The Damascus Document 3:30-47; 
6:158-159; 9:105-108. 

Damascus in Assyrian Sources (C. H. Gor- 
don) 2:174-175. 


Dan, Cities of the Territory of 10:65-77. } 


Danby, H. (obituary) 3:268. 

The Dating and Meaning of Ancient 
Jewish Coins and Symbols (review) 
8:286-287. 

De..., Del... For names beginning 
with this prefix—see under the part of 
the name following the prefix. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
5:125*,129,274-275*;6:193° ;10:187°. 
Avi-Yonah, M. The ‘War of the Sons 


4 
7 


) 


of Light and the Sons of Darkness 2:1-5.\, 


Flusser, D, The Apocryphal Book of 
Ascensio Isaiae and the Dead Sea 
Sect 3:30-47. 

—-Healing through the Laying-on of 


} 


Hands in a Dead Sea Scroll 7:107-108)! 


—Two Notes on the Midrash on 
2 Sam. vii 9:99-109. 
Licht, J. A Copyist’s Error in the 
Manual of Discipline 8:110-112. 
—The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll 6:1-13, 89-101. 

Sukenik, E. L. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
(review) 5:200-202. 

Thesaurus of Hidden Scrolls 5:59°. 


. 
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Yadin, Y. A Midrash on 2 Sam. vii and 
Ps. i-ii (4Q Florilegium) 9:95-98. 

—-Some Notes on Commentaries on 
Genesis xlix and Isaiah, from 
Qumran Cave 4 7:66-68. 

—Some Notes on the Newly Published 
Pesharim of Isaiah 9:39-42. 

__Three Notes on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
6:158-162, Pl. 28A-D. 


Desert agriculture in the Negev 4:17-25; 


7:178-189;9:231-268; 10:23-36,97-111. 


Desert ‘varnish’ 1:142-143. 

The Development of the Roman Road 
System in Palestine (M. Avi-Yonah) 
1:54-60. 

Dew Observation in Israel, Ten Years of 
4:120-123. 

Dhahab 7:124. 

Dibon-Dimon 4:5-8. 

Diodotos, inscription of 9:1-12. 

The Disinheritance of Jephthah (1. Men- 
delsohn) 4:116-119. 

The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving Scroll 
(J. Licht) 6:1-13, 89-101. 

Dominica, epitaph 7:246. 

Dor (excavations) 1:249*. 

DoTHAN, M. An Archaeological Survey 
of the Lower Rubin River 2:104-117. 

—Excavation of a Monastery near Sha‘ar 
ha-‘Aliyah 5:96-102. 

—Excavations at Meser 7:217-228; 
9:13-29. 

‘The Excavations at Nahariyah 6:14-25. 

—Radioactive Examination of Archaeolo- 
gical Material from Israel 6:112-114. 

The Druze Community in Israel (1. Ben- 
Zvi) 4:65-76. 

Dry and Wet Years, On the Incidence of 
6:58-63. 

DUNAYEVSKY, I., et al. The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of Masada 7:1-60. 


Dune Vegetation in the Acre Plain 
5:109-113. 

Dura-Europos Synagogue, The Paintings 
of the 8:69-79, Pls. 17-19. 

Dussaud, R. (obituary) 8:136. 

Duvdevani method 1:122; 4:120-123. 

Duweir, Tell—see Lachish. 

Dwarf Craftsmen in the Keret Epic 
(W. F. Albright) 4:1-4. 

Dyeing installation at Tell Mor 10:125. 


E 


The Eagle Sarcophagus 7:84-85. 

Earliest Palestinian Seal Impressions 
(M. W. Prausnitz) 5:190-193. 

The Earliest Record of Egypt's Military 
Penetration into Asia? (Y .Yadin)5:1-16. 

An Early Aramaic Seal (N. Avigad) 
8:228-230. 

Early Contacts Between Canaan and 
Egypt (S. Yeivin) 10:193-203. 

Early Excessive Rainfall and Soil Erosion 
in Israel (D. H. K. Amiran and M. 
Gilead) 4:286-295. 

Earthquakes—see also Geology 7:72; 10:247. 
Amiran, D. H. K. A Revised Earth- 

quake-Catalogue of Palestine 
1:223-246; 2:48-62. 
Ben-Horin, U. An Official Report on 
the Earthquake of 1837 2:63-65. 
Seismic stations 4:124-125*, 

East-Greek pottery—see Pottery, East- 
Greek. 

Easterly Storms—November 1958 (Y. 
Levy-Tokatly) 10:112-117. 

Eboda 4:9-16. 

Ecological Studies in the Vegetation of 
the Near Eastern Deserts (M. Zohary) 
2:201-215, Pls. 13-15. 

The Economics of Byzantine Palestine 
(M. Avi-Yonah) 8:39-51. 
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Egyptian civilization 5:1-16; 7:205-206; 
10:193-203. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Egyptian. 

—scarabs—see Scarabs, Egyptian. 

Egypt's earliest penetration into Asia 
5:1-16; 9:134-136; 10:193-203. 

Ehrlich, E L, Kultsymbolik im Alten Tes- 
tament und im nachbiblischen Juden- 
tum (review) 9:278-280. 

‘Ein Gedi (excavations) 7:264*. 

‘Ein Mallaha—see ‘Eynan. 

Ekron (identification) 8:166-170; 
10:65-69, 72. 

el-,esh- For Arabic place names beginning 
with the article—see under the part of 
the name following the article. 

‘Eli, Tell (excavations )—see also Alu- 
moth 9:170-173; 10:119-120*, 

Eltekeh (identification) 10:66-68, 70, 
72-73, 77. 

Elusa 4:9-16. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol, I 3:57°; 
vol. II 5:59°; vol. lil 8:197°. 

Encyclopaedia Hebraica, vol. VI 7:71°. 

Ephraim and Manasseh, A Ugaritic Paral- 
lel to the Adoption of 9:180-183. 


Ephron, Mount (identification) 6:185-187. 


EPIGRAPHY—see also Inscriptions, Scarabs 
and Seals. 
Ammonite 
Aharoni, Y. A New Ammonite 
Inscription 1:219-222 
Avigad, N. An Ammonite Seal 2:163-164. 
Yellin-Kallai, Yona. Notes on the new 
Ammonite Inscription 3:123-126. 
Arabic 
Ben-Horin, U. An Arabic Inscription 
Found at Beth She‘arim 7:163-167. 
Aramaic 
Avigad, N. An Early Aramaic Seal 
8:228-230. 





EGYPTIAN — EPIGRAPHY ; 


Greek —see also Greek Epigraphical Index, 

below, pp. 263-264. 

Avigad, N. Excavations at Beth 
She‘arim 7:246-247; 9:219-220, 

Avi-Yonah, M. Mount Carmel and the ? 
God of Baalbek 2:118-124. 

—Syrian Gods at Ptolemais—Accho 
9:1-12. 

Hamburger, Anit. A Greco-Samaritan } 
Amulet from Caesarea 9:43-45. \ 

Hamburger, H, A New Inscription 
from the Caesarea Aqueduct 
9:188-190. 

Schwabe, M. Greek Inscriptions Found 
at Beth She‘arim 4:249-261, 

—A Jewish Sepulchral Inscription from 
Caesarea Palestinae 1:49-53. 

~~Two Jewish-Greek Inscriptions Re- 


J 


\? 


cently Discovered at Caesarea 
3:127-130, 233-238. 

and Lifshitz, B. A Graeco-Jewish 
Epigram from Beth She‘arim 


6:78-88. 7 


Hebrew—see also Hebrew Epigraphical Index, 

below, pp. 261-262. 

Aharoni, Y. Some More YHWD 
Stamps 9:55-56. 

Avigad, N. Another bat-le-melekh In- 
scription 3:121-122. 

—The Epitaph of a Royal Steward , 
from Siloam Village 3:137-152. 

—Excavations at Beth She‘arim 
7:239-246; 9:206-210. } 


— A New Class of Yehud Stamps 5 


7:146-153. 


—New Light on the MSH Seal Impres- } 


sions 8:113-119. 

—The Second Tomb-Inscription of the 
Royal Steward 5:163-166. 

—Some Notes on the Hebrew Inscrip- 


tions from Gibeon (review-article) | 


9:130-133. 
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EPIGRAPHY — FAUNA 


—Three Ornamented Hebrew Seals 
4:236-238. 

Naveh, J. A Hebrew Letter from the 
Seventh Century B.C. 10:129-139. 

Tsori, N. A Spindle Whorl with Heb- 
rew Inscription 9:191-192. 

Yadin, Y. Recipients or Owners: A 
Note on the Samaria Ostraca 
9:184-187, 

Samaritan 

Hamburger, Anit. A Greco-Samaritan 

Amulet from Caesarea 9:43-45. 
Turkish 

Unver, A. S. Signatures d’artistes sur 
quelques pierres tombales et mos- 
quées d’Akchéhir 7:168-177, 


The Epitaph of a Royal Steward from 
Siloam Village (N. Avigad) 3:137-152. 

Eretz-Israel, Vol, II 4:296-300°; Vol. III 
5:198-200°; Vol. IV 7:69-70°; Vol. V 
9:60-62°; Vol. VI 10:184-186°. 

Eretz-Israel, On the History of the Ex- 
ploitation of Water Power in 10:37-45. 

Erez—see Le Griffon d’Erez. 

Erosion 4:286-295. 

Esdraelon ware—see Pottery, Jezreel. 

Eshel, B. Z. and Almog, Y. The Sdom 
District 1:182°, 

Estimates of the Urban Population of 
Palestine in the Second Half of the 
Nineteenth Century (D. H. K. Amiran 
and A. Shahar) 10:181-183. 

Etymology, Semitic 6:192; 7:140. 

Eudocia, Empress 8:41, 44-45, 47. 

Evaporation, rate of 2:153-162; 
3:131-132*, 246-249; 5:49-58, 270*. 

Evaporation from the Red Sea (J. Neu- 
man) 2:153-162. 

EvENARI, M. et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 8:231-268; 
10:23-36, 97-111. 
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—and Aharoni, Y. (letter) 9:64. 
‘Evron (prehistoric site) 1:121-122. 
—(basilica) 2:143*, 
Excavation of a Monastery near Sha'ar 
ha-' Aliyah (M. Dothan) 5:96-102. 
Excavations at Beth She'arim (N. Avigad) 
4:88-107; 5:205-239; 7:73-92, 
239-255; 9:205-220. 

The Excavations at Beth-Y erah (B. Mazar 
et al.) 2:165-173, 218-229. 

Excavations at ‘Eynan (J. Perrot) 
10:14-22. 

Excavations at Hazor (Y. Yadin) 
6:120-125; 7:118-123; 8:1-14; 9:74-88. 

Excavations at Makmish (N. Avigad) 
10:90-96, 

Excavations at Meser (M. Dothan) 
7:217-228; 9:13-29. 

The Excavations at Nahariyah 
(M. Dothan) 6:14-25. 

Excavations at Ramath Rabel (Y. Aharoni) 
6:102-111, 137-157. 

The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar 
(J. Perrot) 5:17-40, 73-84, 167-189. 

The Excavations at Tell Qasile 
(B. Maisler-Mazar) 1:61-76, 125-140, 
194-218. 

Excavations at Wadi Rabah (J. Kaplan) 
8:149-160. 

Exhibition ‘From the Land of the Bible’ 
3:266-267*; 4:130*; 5:129*; 6:132*. 

Exodus and the Hyksos 3:99-112., 

‘Eynan (excavations) 7:125-127*; 8:52; 
9:268*; 10:14-22, Pls. 1-2, 257-258*. 


F 


el-Far‘ah, Tell (excavations) 8:180. 

Farmer, W. R. Maccabees, Zealots and 
Josephus (review) 8:202-204. 

The Fauna of Layer B of the Abu Usba 
Cave (G. Haas) 2:35-47. 
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La Faune Chalcolithique des Gisements 
Palestiniens de BirEs-Safadi et Bir Abou 
Matar (Thérése Josien) 5:246-256. 

The Fear of God (R. H. Pfeiffer) 5:41-48. 

Feiran Oasis 7:124. 

FEREMBACH, Denise. Note sur un crane 
brachycéphale et deux mandibules du 
mésolithique d'Israél 9:65-73. 

—Le Peuplement du Proche-Orient au 
Chalcolithique et au Bronze ancien 
9:221-228. 

Ferrous Limestone Coatings in the Plain 
of Sharon, On the Origin of 1:141-145, 
Pl. 31. 


FIGURINES 

bone 5:126, 171-172. 

bronze 5:127; 6:20-21, 23-24; 8:13. 

clay 1:206, 212, 248, 249; 2:171, 227; 
4:126, 302; 5:171; 7:264; 8:3, 36, 
99-100, 274, 276; 9:82, 113-114, 
270, 271; 10:92-96, 123, 261, 262. 

ivory 2:252; 5:172-173, 185; 6:127; 
8:132; 9:142; 10:121. 

silver 4:302; 5:127; 6:20-23. 

stone 1:10-12, 248; 2:216-217, 253, 
Pl, 16; 5:171; 10:92-96, 119. 


Fils, al-Ramlah (coins) 6:157. 
—Damascus (coins) 6:157. 
Firmansand Shari'a documents 2:237-248. 
The First Agricultural Settlements in 
Galilee (M. W. Prausnitz) 9:166-174. 

First Revolt against the Romans (coins) 
3:60; 6:156. 

Five Lamps with Fish Reliefs (Miriam 
Schaar-Schloessinger) 1:84-95. 

Flavius Silva 7:7-8. 

Flint implements 1:4-9, 121; 2:19-30, 
73-81, 253; 3:132; 5:17, 27-30, 77-78, 
178-179; 9:28; 10:18-20, 78-81, 119, 
120, 258-259. 


FAUNE — GALILEE ) 


FiussER, D. The Apocryphal Book of 
Ascensio Isaiae and the Dead Sea Sect } 
3:30-47, 

—Blessed are the Poor in Spirit... .10:1-13, 
—Healing through the Laying-on of | 
Hands in a Dead Sea Scroll 7:107-108, 

—TwoNotes on the Midrash on 2 Sam. vii 
9:99-109. 

Fort, Roman, at Beth Yerah 2:222-223. 

The Fortification of the City of David 
(N. Avigad) 2:230-236, | 

The Foundation of Tiberias (M. Avi- 
Yonah) 1:160-169. 

A Fragment of an Ornamental Relief from 
Kfar Bar'am (Ruth B. K. Amiran) 
6:239-245. 

Frankfort, H. (obituary) 4:303. 

el Fukhkhar, Tell (excavations) 1:249*. 

Fuks, A. and Tcherikover, V. A. Corpus ? 
Papyrorum Judaicarum, I (review) 
9:199-203. 

Furnace, smelting 1:74-75. 


G 


Gabinius 7:98-106. ) 
Galilee, Lower 
Amiran, D. H. K. Sites of Settlements 
in the Mountains of Lower Galilee ' 
6:69-77. 

Harel, M. Reduced Aridity in Eastern 
Lower Galilee 7:256-261. 

Galilee, Sea of—see Tiberias, Lake. 

Galilee, Upper 3:263-264*; 4:127*; 
6:120-125, 239-245; 7:118-123, 
125-127*; 8:1-14, 80-81, 173-177, 
277-283*; 9:74-88, 268*; 10:14-22, 4 
257-258*, 

Amiran, D. H. K. et al. The ‘Lake’ of 
Dalton: Agam Dalton 9:246-259. ? 

Prausnitz,M.W. The First Agricultural | 
Settlement inGalilee9:166-174,PLI7A/ 
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ok of Gallienus (coins) 8:134. Harel, M. The Roman Road at Ma‘aleh 
a Sect } Gamaliel, Rabbi, epitaph 4:104-105, ‘Aqrabbim (‘Scorpions’ Ascent’) 
Garstang, J. (obituary) 6:268. 9:175-179. 
L-13, The Gate Sarcophagus 7:86. Heyd, U. A Turkish Description of the 
n of / Gates and city walls, Solomonic 8:80-86. Coast of Palestine in the Early Six- 
-108, Gath, Tell (excavations) 6:258-259*; teenth Century 6:201-216. 
m. vii 7:264-265*; 8:274-276*; 9:269-271*; Kallai, Z. Notes on the Topography of 
> 10:122-123*. Benjamin 6:180-187. 
-223, Yeivin, §. Early Contacts Between Karmon, Y. An Analysis of Jacotin’s 
David Canaan and Egypt 10:193-203. Map of Palestine 10:155-173, 
Gath and Gittaim (B. Mazar) 4:227-235, 244-253. 
Avi- Pl. 22A, —Geographical Aspects in the History 
, Gaza 1:150, 154-158; 6:205, 207. of the Coastal Plain of Israel 6:33-50. 
from Genesis Apocryphon 7:107-108. —The Settlement of the Northern 
1) Geographical Aspects in the History of Huleh Valley 3:4-25. 
the Coastal Plain of Israel (¥Y.Karmon) Mazar, B. The Cities of the Territory 
6:33-50. of Dan 10:65-77. 
249*, Geographical Names Commission (estab- —Gath and Gittaim 4:227-235. 
orpus » ~—lishment) 1:250-251*. Schattner, I. Haifa: A Study in the Re- 
+) lation of City and Coast 4:26-46. 
GEOGRAPHY Schick, A. P. Tiran: the Straits, the Is- 
Aharoni, Y. The Land of Gerar land, and its Terraces 8:120-130. 
6:26-32. Vaumas, E. de. La Palestine. Etude mor- 
—The Negeb of Judah 8:26-38. phométrique 3:79-93, 178-191. 
—Zephath of Thutmose 9:110-122. 
) Amiran, D. H. K. The Pattern of Set- Geological Society of Israel (establish- 
tlement in Palestine 3:65-78, ment) 2:140*. 
nents 192-209, 250-260. 
alilee —Sites of Settlements in the Mountains GEOLOGY 
of Lower Galilee 6:69-77. Amiran, D. H. K. Geomorphology of 
stern —and Kadmon, N. Atlas of Israel the Central Negev Highlands 


9:123-129. 


1:107-120. 


and Shahar, A. Estimates of the Urban 

7 ' Population of Palestine in the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century 

J 10:181-183, 


—A Revised Earthquake-Catalogue of 
Palestine 1:223-246; 2:48-65. 

—et al. The ‘Lake’ of Dalton: Agam 
Dalton 9:246-259. 


22, 9 Avi-Yonah, M. The Development of Avnimelech, M. The Geological History 
the Roman Road System in Palestine of the Yarkon Valley 1:77-83. 

e’ of 1:54-60. Guy, P. L. O. Archaeological Evidence 

9, —-The Missing Fortress of Flavius Jo- of Soil Erosion 4:77-87. 

tural sephus 3:94-98, Loehnberg, A. and E. The Buried 


Structure of Rosh ha‘ Ayin 2:145-152, 
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Nir, D. Artificial Outlets of the Mount 
Carmel Valleys through the Coastal 
‘Kurkar’ Ridge 9:46-54. 

Rim, M. Interpretation of Polymorphic 
Profiles 4:266-277. 

—Sand and Soil in the Coastal Plain of 
Israel 1:33-48, 

Schick, A. P. Tiran: the Straits, the Is- 
land, and its Terraces 8:189-196. 
Vroman, J. The Movement and Solution 
of Salt Bodies as Applied to Mount 

Sdom 1:185-193. 

Yaalon, D. H. Calcareous Soils of Israel 

4:278-285. 


Geomorphology of the Central Negev 
Highlands(D.H.K.Amiran) 1:107-120. 
Gerar 6:26-32. 
The Geulah Caves, Haifa (E. Wreschner 
et al.) 10:78-89, Pls. 7-8. 
Gezer 
Amiran, Ruth B. K. The ‘Cream Ware’ 
of Gezer and the Beersheba Late 
Chalcolithic 5:240-245, 
Yadin, Y. Solomon's City Wall and 
Gate at Gezer 8:80-86. 
Ghadhyan 4:9-16. 


GHASSULIAN CULTURE—see also Archae- 
ology, Chalcolithic 
1:19, 248; 3:263; 5:180-185, 189; 
6:113-114; 7:127-128, 220, 226-228; 
8:159-160; 9:267, 269. 
—pottery—see Pottery, Ghassulian., 


Ghawarina 3:8-15. 

Gibeon 9:130-133. 

Git, N. et al. An Inventory of the Land 
of Israel 3:162-177. 

GILEAD, M. and Amiran, D. H., K. Early 
Excessive Rainfall and Soil Erosion in 
Israel 4:286-295. 


GEOLOGY 


— GUTMAN 


—and Rosenan, N. Ten Years of Dew 
Observation in Israel 4:120-123. 

Gittaim 4:230-233. 

Giv‘eat-Ram (excavations) 1:124*. 

GIVEON, R. King or God on the Sar- 
cophagus of Ahiram 9:57-59. 

Gizo tumulus 8:209-227. 

Glassmakers, Islamic 4:262-265. 

God, Fear of 5:41-48. 

Goetze, A, The Laws of Eshnunna 
(review) 7:192-198. 

Goldschmidt, M. J. (letter) 3:55. 

GOoDENOUGH, E. R. The Paintings of the 
Dura-Europos Synagogue 8:69-79, 

—Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 


, 


} 


} 


) 


Period, vols, I-IV (review) 6:194-199. | 


GorDon, C. H. Damascus in Assyrian 
Sources 2:174-175. 


—North Israelite Influence on Postexilic } 


Hebrew 5:85-88. 

—Introduction to Old Testament Times 
(review) 3:269-271. 

Grasar, O. et al. Sondages 4 Khirbet et- 
Minyeh 10:226-243. 

A Graeco-Jewish Epigram from Beth She- 
‘arim (M. Schwabe and B. Lifshitz) 
6:78-88. 

A Greco-Samaritan Amulet from Caesarea 
(Anit Hamburger) 9:43-45. 

Greek helmet 8:185-188. 

——inscriptions—see Epigraphy, Greek; 
Inscriptions, Greek, Judeo-Greek. 

—mythology—see Mythology, Greek. 

Greek Inscriptions Found at Beth She‘arim 
(M. Schwabe) 4:249-261. 

Le Griffon d’Erez et le sens mythologique 
de Némésis (J. Leibovitch) 8:141-148, 
Pls, 25-29F. 


Gush Halav hoard 4:261-226, Pls. 18-21A. 

—Valley 9:167-169. 

GuTMAN, S. et al. The Archaeological 
Survey of Masada 7:1-60. 
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Gutman, Y. The Beginnings of Jewish- 
Hellenistic Literature 9:196°. 

Guy, P. L. O. Archaeological Evidence of 
Soil Erosion and Sedimentation in Wadi 
Musrara 4:77-87, 

—In Memoriam 3:1-3. 


H 


Haas, G. The Fauna of Layer B of the 
Abu Usba Cave 2:35-47. 
Hadad, god 2:121-124; 9:2-3, 


) 5-12, 82. 


Hadani, E. Hadera 3:58°. 

Haddad, G. Aspects of Social Life in 
Antioch (review) 4:135-136, 

Haifa 3:133. 
Schattner, I. Haifa 4:26-46. 
Wreschner, E. et al. The Geulah Caves 

10:78-89, 
Hamada 7:178. 
Hamath 1:152-153. 


? HAMBURGER, Anit. A Greco-Samaritan 


Amulet from Caesarea 9:43-45, 

HAMBURGER, H. A Hoard of Syrian 
Tetradrachms and Tyrian Bronze Coins 
from Gush Halav 4:201-226. 

—A New Inscription from the Caesarea 
Aqueduct 9:188-190. 

—An Unknown Syrian Tetradrachm of 

, Caracalla 6:188-190. 

Hammurabi 7:201, 204. 

Hammurabi Code 9:180. 

Hamra 1:82. 

Haqqos family 7:149-150. 

HaRAN, M. The Ark and the Cherubim: 
their Symbolic Significance in Biblical 
Ritual 9:30-38, 89-94. 

—The Bas-Reliefs on the Sarcophagus of 
Ahiram King of Byblos 8:15-25. 

, Harer, M. Reduced Aridity in Eastern 

Lower Galilee 7:256-261. 


—The Roman Road at Ma‘aleh 
‘Aqrabbim 9:175-179. 


HASMONEAN PERIOD—see also History, 
Hellenistic, Roman; Maccabean period, 
warfare. 

—coins—see Coins: Hasmonean, Macca- 
bean; see also Alexander Jannaeus; 
Hyrcanus I (Jehohanan). 

—tombs—see Tombs, Hasmonean. 


Hasselquist, F. 2:6-14 

Hazor 8:80-81, 173-177, 280-283. 
Excavations at Hazor 6:120-125. 

Pls. 15-20; 7:118-123, Pls. 27-32. 
Yadin, Y. Excavations at Hazor 8:1-14, 
Pls. 1-10A; 9:74-88, Pls. 6-13. 

Hé-locale (Hebrew) 4:108-115. 

Healing through the Laying-on of Hands 
in a Dead Sea Scroll (D. Flusser) 
7:107-108. 

Hebrew Books and Papers 1:179-184; 
2:66-70, 195-197; 3:57-61, 210-212; 
4:60-61, 296-300; 5:59-60, 198-200; 
6:64-65, 191-193; 7:69-72, 190-191; 
8:66-67, 197-198; 9:60-63, 196-198; 
10:56-57, 184-189. 

The Hebrew Coin Script (L. Kadman) 
4:150-169. 

Hebrew inscriptions—see Epigraphy, He- 
brew; Inscriptions, Hebrew; Scarabs, 
Judean. 

—language 9:63; 10:174-180. 
Gordon, C. H. North Israelite Influence 

on Postexilic Hebrew 5:85-88. 

—seals—see Seals, Hebrew. 

—-square script on coins 4:178-179. 

Hebrew Language Committee: Dictionary 
of Pottery Terms 1:183°. 

A Hebrew Letter from the Seventh Cen- 
tury B.C. (J. Naveh) 10:129-139, 
Pls. 17-18. 
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Hebrew Seals and Stamps (A. Reifenberg) 
4:139-142. 

Hebrew Seals, Three Ornamented 
4:236-238. 

Hebrew University, World Congress of 
Jewish Studies 7:266-267*. 

Hefsibah (excavations) 10:262-263*, 

Heinemann, I. (obituary) 7:268. 

Heliopolis (Baalbek) 2:118-124. 

Helios 8:146-148. 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD—see also Archae- 
ology, Hellenistic; History, Hellenistic; Mac- 
cabean period, warfare; Nabatean culture. 

—coins—see Coins, Hasmonean, Hellen- 
istic, Maccabean. 

—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Greek, 
Judeo-Greek, Nabatean. 

—lamps—see Lamps, Hellenistic. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Hellenistic, Me- 
garian, Rhodian. 

—seals—see Seals, Hellenistic. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Hasmonean, Hel- 
lenistic. 


Helmet Found Near Ascalon (G. Radan) 
8:185-198, Pl. 32C. 

Herod Antipas 1:160-169. 

Herod Archelaus (coins) 10:187°. 

Herod Philipp (coins) 1:176. 


HERODIAN PERIOD—-see also Archaeology, 

Roman; History, Roman 

6:260; 8:59; 10:127, 
—aqueducts—see Aqueducts, Herodian. 
—coins—see Coins, Herodian. 
—lamps—see Lamps, Hellenistic, Roman. 
—mosaics—see Mosaics, Herodian. 
—pottery—see Pottery, Herodian. 
—tombs—see Tombs, Herodian. 


Hesychis, epitaph 4:255. 


Heurtley, W. A. (obituary) 6:268. 

Hever Valley (excavations) 4:126-127#. 
5:272-273*. 

Heyp, U. A Turkish Description of the 
Coast of Palestine in the Early Sixteenth ' 
Century 6:201-216, 

Hezekiah, king of Judah 8:161, 163. 

Hieroglyphic inscriptions—see Inscrip- 
tions, Hieroglyphic. 

Hillel ben Levi, Rabbi, epitaph 8:277; 
9:207-208. 

Hiram of Tyre 3:113-120. 

HIRSCHBERG, J. W. Ottoman Rule in» 
Jerusalem in the Light of Firmans and 
Shari'a Documents 2:237-248. 

—The Sources of Moslem Traditions 
Concerning Jerusalem (review) 5:63-64. | 

The Historcial Background of the Assas- 
sination of Amon, King of Judah 
(A, Malamat) 3:26-29. 

The Historical Setting of Two Biblical 
Prophecies on the Nations 
(A. Malamat) 1:149-159, } 

Historiography, Israelite 2:82-88; 7: 201-216. 


) 


HISTORY , 
Various periods 
Karmon, Y. Geographical Aspects in 
the History of the Coastal Plain of 
Israel 6:33-50, 


Canaanite 
Aharoni, Y. The Land of ‘Amgi 
3:153-161. 


—The Land of Gerar 6:26-32., \ 


—Zephath of Thutmose 9:110-122. 

Kramer, S. N. Sumerian Historiography 
3:217-232, 

Leibovitch, J. Le Probléme des Hyksos 
et celui de l'Exode 3:99-112. 

Speiser, E. A. The Biblical Idea of His- 
tory in its Common Near Eastern 
Setting 7:201-216, 
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Yadin, Y. The Earliest Record of 
Egypt's Military Penetration into 
Asia? 5:1-16. 

Israelite 

Aharoni, Y.The Negeb of Judah8:26-38, 

Barnett, R. D. The Siege of Lachish 
8:161-164. 

Gordon, C. H. Damascus in Assyrian 
Sources 2:174-175. 

Katzenstein, H. J. The Royal Steward 
(Asher ‘al ha-Bayith) 10:149-154. 
—Who Were the Parents of Athaliah? 

5:194-197. 

Liver, J. The Chronology of Tyre 
3:113-120. 

Malamat, A. The Historical Background 
of the Assassination of Amon, King 
of Judah 3:26-29, 

—The Historical Setting of Two Bib- 
lical Prophecies on the Nations 
1:149-159. 

—A New Record of Nebuchadrezzar's 
Palestinian Campaigns 6:246-256. 
Mazar, B. Ancient Israelite Historio- 

graphy 2:82-88. 

—The Cities of the Territory of Dan 
10:65-77. 

—Gath and Gittaim 4:227-235. 

—The Tobiads 7:137-145, 229-238. 

Talmon, S. 28% none DORIA YYpA ANT” 
#3972 10:174-180. 

Persian 

Avi-Yonah, M. The Walls of Nehemiah 
4:239-248. 

Mazar, B. The Tobiads 7:137-145, 
229-238. 

Hellenistic 

Avi-Yonah, M. The ‘War of the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness’ 
2:1-5. 

Mazar, B. The Tobiads 7:137-145, 
229-238. 


Roman 


Aharoni, Y. The Roman Road to Aila 
(Elath) 4:9-16. 

Applebaum, S. A Lamp and Other Re- 
mains of the Jewish Community of 
Cyrene 7:154-162. 

Avi-Yonah, M. The Development of 
the Roman ‘Road System in Pilestine 
1:54-60. 

—TheFoundation ofTiberias1 : 160-169, 

—The Missing Fortress of Flavius 
Josephus 3:94-98. 

Kadman, L. When was Aelia Capitolina 
Named ‘Commodiana’ and by 
Whom? 9:137-140. 

Kanael, B. The Partition of Judea by 
Gabinius 7:98-106. 

Urbach, E. E. The Rabbinical Laws of 
Idolatry in the Second and Third 
Centuries 9:149-165, 229-245. 

Byzantine 
Avi-Yonah, M, The Economics of 
Byzantine Palestine 8:39-51. 
Arab 
Mayer, L. A. As-Sinnabra 2:183-187. 
Turkish 

Hirschberg, J. W. Ottoman Rule in 

Jerusalem 2:237-248. 


A Hoard of Syrian Tetradrachms and 
Tyrian Bronze Coins from Gush Halav 
(H. Hamburger) 4:201-226. 

Hilscher, G. (obituary) 6:268-269, 

Holm-Nielsen, S. Hodayot, Psalms from 
Qumran (review) 10:190-192. 

Holon 7:111-112. 

House-urns—see Ossuaries, Pottery. 

Hulda (excavations) 3:133-134*. 

Huleh 
Karmon, Y, The Settlement of the 

Northern Huleh Valley 3:4-25, 
Pls. 1-4A. 
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Neumann, J. On the Water Balance of 
Lake Huleh 5:49-58. 

The Huleh 3:58°. 

Huleh basin, land inventory 3:168-177, 
Pl. 7. 

The Hunt Sarcophagus 7:85-86. 

Hurrians 6:217, 

Hurvat Ma‘on—see Nirim. 

Hurvat Minnim—see also Khirbet 
Minyeh. 

—(excavations) 9:276*. 

Hurvat ‘Uzzah 8:33-35. 

Husarum and Chusor 5:154-162. 


HYDROLOGY 
Neumann, J. On the Water Balance of 
Lake Huleh 5:49-58. 
—On the Water Balance of Lake 
Tiberias 3:246-249, 


Hyksos 2:142; 3:263; 5:272; 6:24-25; 
Siri, 7. 
Leibovitch, J. Le Probléme des Hyksos 
et celui de l’Exode 3:99-112. 
—tombs—see Tombs, Hyksos. 
Hyrcanus I (coins) 1:170-175, 176; 
6:155, 
Hyrcanus II 7:98-100, 102-103. 
Hyrcanus the Tobiad 
Mazar, B. The Tobiads 7:137-145. 
229-238. 


I 


Idolatry in the Second and Third Cen- 
turies, Rabbinical Laws of 9:149-165, 
229-245. 

Les Industries Lithiques Palestiniennes 
(J. Perrot) 2:73-81. 


INSCRIPTIONS—see also Epigraphy, Scarabs, 


Seals. 


Ammonite 1:219-222; 2:163-164; | 
3:123-126. ) 

Arabic 4:80; 7:163-167, 168-177, 

Pl. 33C; 10:226, 241. 

Aramaic—see also Inscriptions, Judeo. ’ 
Aramaic 3:265; 4:95, 104, 249; 
5:199; 6:127; 7:141-142, 265; 
8:133, 198°; 9:275. 

Assyro-Babylonian — see Inscriptions, 
Cuneiform. 

Bat le-melekh 3:121-122, PI. 5. 

Canaanite 10:196-200, 203. 

Christian 2:68; 10:263, ) 

Cuneiform 5:65-72, 89-92; 6:192; 
7:122, 233, 237-238; 8:19-21, 23: 
9:84. } 

Greek—-see also Inscriptions, Judeo- 
Greek 2:68, 118-124, 222-223; 
3:211, 265; 4:95, 104-105, 129, 
195-200, 208, 210, 249-261, Pls. 
22B-24; 5:100-102,199, 207,216-217, 
227-228, 231-232, 234-235; 6:127, 
128-129, 193, 260-261, 262, 263, ? 
269-270, Pl. 9A; 7:74, 246-247; 
8:73, 134, 143, 147; 9:1-12, 43, 
189-190, 219-220, 274, 275; , 
10:126-127, 262-263. 

Hebrew 1:208-210, 214; 3:121-122; 
4:98-99, 105, 129, 170-185, 249; 
5:163-166, 199, 207, 221-222, 231; 
6:129, 262; 7:74, 119, 239-246, 
249-251; 8:5, 100, 274, 277; 
9:130-133, 184-187, 191-192, 
207-210; 10:129-139, 260. } 

Hieroglyphic 6:260; 10:94, 122, 196, 
198-200. 


) 


Jewish—see Inscriptions, Aramaic, ‘ 
Hebrew, Judeo-Aramaic, Judeo-Greek. 

Judeo-Aramaic 2:68; 6:65. 

Judeo-Greek 1:49-53; 3:127-130, 
233-238, Pl. 15B, 265; 5:207, ' 
221-222; 6:78-88; 8:198. 
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Latin 9:198, 275; 10:187. 

Nabatean 9:275. 

Nesef 8:100. 

Phoenician 4:207-208, 224-225. 
Samaritan4:129;5:199°;6:65;9:44-45, 
SRH 10:196-200, 203. 

Unidentified 2:222-223. 


International Symposium on Desert Re- 
search 2:249-250*. 

Interpretation of Polymorphic Profiles in 
Soils of the Eastern Mediterranean 
(M. Rim) 4:266-277,. 

An Inventory of the Land of Israel (W.C. 
Lowdermilk et al.) 3:162-177. 


IRON AGE—see also Archaeology, Iron Agé; 
History, Israelite; Judean Kingdom; Philis- 
tine period; Post-Philistine period. 
—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Am- 

monite, bat le-melekh, nesef, Phoeni- 
cian. 

—lamps—see Lamps, Iron Age. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Cypriot, Iron 
Age, Philistine, Phoenician, Post- 
Philistine, Samarian. 

—seals—see Seals, Ammonite, Hebrew, 
Israelite, lamelekh, lyhz’, msh, Royal 
Hittite, yehud, yhd, yrslm. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Iron Age. 


The Iron Age in Palestine, A New Scheme 
for the Sub-Division of 8:171-184, 

Iron bracelet from Azor 10:259. 

Isaiah scroll 4:5-8. 

Islamic Glassmakers and their Works 
(L. A. Mayer) 4:262-265. 

The Island of Tiran 8:120-130, 189-196. 

The Islands of Midian 8:127-130. 

Isobaths (Palestinian coast) 4:31-32. 

Israel Department of Antiquities, estab- 
lishment of 1:121*. 


Israel Exploration Society, 


Ananua! convention. 
Ath-7ti: 1:124*. 
8th 2:253-254*. 
9th 3:267*; 4:47-59. 
10th 5:114-124. 
11th 6:129-131*. 
12th 6:263-267*. 
13th 7:267-268*. 
14th 8:277-283*. 
15th 9:276*; 10:46-55. 
16th 10:265*, 
Israel Meteorological Service, establish- 
ment of 1:122*. 
Israel Numismatic Society, 
Annual convention. 
1st 1:251*. 
2nd 2:255*. 
3rd 3:267*. 
4th 9:144*. 
Israel Oriental Society, foundation of 
1:124*, 
Israel Society for Biblical Research, con- 
ference 8:135*. 
Israelite historiography 2:82-88. 


ISRAELITE PERIOD—see also Archaeology, 
Iron Age; History, Israelite. 
—lamps—see Lamps, Israelite. 
—pottery—see Pottery, Israelite. 
—seals—see Seals, Israelite, 
—silos—see Silos, Israelite. 
—tombs—see Tombs, Israelite. 


J 


Jacotin’s Map of Palestine, An Analysis 
of 10:155-173, 244-253, Pl. 22. 

Jaffa (excavations) 3:132*; 6:259-260; 
10:121-122*, ‘ 

The Jaffa Hoard of Alexander Jannaeus 
(A. Kindler) 4:170-185, Pls. 13B, 16. 
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Jannaeus, Alexander (coins) 4: 170-185. 

Jarvis, C. S. (obituary) 4:130. 

Jebel Katherina 7:124. 

Jebel Musa 7:124, 

Jehohanan (coins) 1:170-175, 176; 
2:190-194. 

Jehoiachin, king of Judah 6:253-254, 256. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah 6:250-253, 256. 

Jephthah 4:116-119. 

Jeremiah, prophet 6:253-255, 

Jerichoan culture 1:18-19, 248; 8:159; 
9:172. 

Jerusalem (excavations) 1:124*; 3:264*, 
266*; 4:127-128*; 6:127-128*; 
8:134*. 

Amiran, Ruth B. K. The Tumuli West 
of Jerusalem 8:205-227. 

Avigad, N. The Fortification of the 
City of David 2:230-236. 

—The Rock-carved Facades of the 
Jerusalem Necropolis 1: 96-106. 

Avi-Yonah, M. The Walls of Nehemiah 
4:239-248. 

Hirschberg, J. W. Ottoman Rule in Je- 
rusalem 2:237-248. 

Kahane, P. Pottery Types from the 
Jewish Ossuary-Tombs around Jeru- 
salem 2:125-139, 176-182; 3:48-54. 

Rahmani, L. Y. A Jewish Tomb on 
Shahin Hill, Jerusalem 8:101-105. 

—Roman Tombs in Shmuel ha-Navi 
Street, Jerusalem 10:140-148. 

Rosenan, N. One Hundred Years of 
Rainfall in Jerusalem 5:137-153. 

—conquest of 6:253-254, 256. 

—convention at 6:263-267*. 

—Jews in 2:12-13, 238-248. 

Jethro’s tomb 4:69, 76. 

Jewish coins—see also Coins, Hasmonean, 
Herodian, Maccabean. 

—Unpublished and Unusual 1:176-178, 
Pl. 32. 


Jewish inscriptions—see Inscriptions, An. | 
maic, Judeo-Aramaic, Judeo-Greek, > 

—mosaics—see Mosaics, Jewish. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Jewish. 

Jewish Community of Cyrene, A Lamp ! 
and Other Remains of the 7:154-162. | 

A Jewish Sepulchral Inscription from 
Caesarea Palestinae (M. Schwabe) 
1:49-53. 

Jewish Studies, 2nd World Congress of 
7:266-267*. 

A Jewish Tomb on Shahin Hill, Jera- | 


salem (L. Y. Rahmani) 8:101-105. 


Jeziret Far'un 7:124. 
Jezreel culture 3:263; 7:220, 227. 


—pottery—see Pottery, Jezrecl. ’ 


el-Jib—see Gibeon. 

Jindas bridge 4:79-87. 

Jise Banat Ya'qub—see Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob 

Jordan Valley (excavations) 10:118*. 

Joseph the Tobiad 
Mazaz, B. The Tobiads 7:137-145, 
229-238. 

Josephus’ Missing Fortress 3:94-98. 

Joshua, Rabbi, epitaph 7:243-244. 

Josiah, king of Judah 1:154-158; 4:60°; 
6:246-248, 256. 

JosiEN, Thérése. La Faune Chalcolithique 
des Gisements Palestiniens de Bir Es- 
Safadi et Bir Abou Matar 5:246-256. 

Judah I, patriarch 4:88, 107; 5:236-239. 

Judah and Jerusalem 7:191°. 

Judah, territory of 8:26-38, 166-167, 
171-184. 

Judan, Rabbi, epitaph of the sons of 
7:245-246. 

Judea, Partition of ,by Gabinius 7:98-196. 

Judean Desert 10:125-126*. 

Judean kingdom—see also Archaeology, 
Iron Age; History, Israelite 8:26-38, 
234-236, 239; 9:273; 10:110. 
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Malamat, A. A New Record of Nebu- 
chadrezzar's Palestinian Campaigns 
6:246-256, 

—pottery—see Pottery, Iron Age. 

—scarabs—see Scarabs, Israelite. 

Judeo-Aramaic inscriptions—see Inscrip- 
tions, Judeo-Aramaic. 

Judeo-Greek inscriptions—see Inscrip- 
tions, Judeo-Greek. 

Julia Domna 9:139-140. 

Julia Mammaea (coins) 8:134; 10:143. 

—(medallions) 10:143. 

Justin II (coins) 9:276; 10:264. 

Justinian I 8:41, 49, 51. 

—(coins) 6:156; 7:265; 9:276. 


K 


K-line 8:237, 249-250, 266; 10:111. 
Kabbara (excavations) 3:262*; 4:301. 
Kabbara soil 4:279, 281. 

Kabri, Kibbutz (excavations) 9:268-269*. 

Kadesh Barnea 7:124-125, 

Kadesh Naphtali (excavations) 3:263*. 

KaDMAN, L. A Coin Find at Masada 
7:61-65. 

—The Hebrew Coin Script 4:150-169. 

—When was Aelia Capitolina Named 
‘Commodiana’ and by Whom? 
9:137-140. 

—The Coins of Aelia Capitolina (revicw) 
7:268-272. 

KapMoNn, N. and Amiran, D. H. K. Atlas 
of Israel 9:123-129. 

Kafr... —see Kfar. 

KAHANE, P. Pottery Types from the 
Jewish Ossuary-Tombs around Jerusa- 
lem 2:125-139, 176-182; 3:48-54. 

KALLAl, Yonah Yellin—see Yellin-Kallai, 
Yonah, 

Kata, Z. Notes on the Topography of 
Benjamin 6:180-187. 


—The Northern Boundaries of Judah10:56°. 

Kalliope, epitaph 9:220, 

KANAEL, B. The Beginning of Maccabean 
Coinage 1:170-175. 

—The Greek Letters and Monograms on 
the Coins of Jehohanan the High Priest 
2:190-194. 

—The Partition of Judea by Gabinius 
7:98-106. 

KaPLAN, J. The Connections of the Pal- 
estinian Chalcolithic Culture with Pre- 
historic Egypt 9:134-136. 

—Excavations at Wadi Rabah 8:149-160. 

Kapporet 9:31-34, 36, 89-90. 

Karmon, Y. An Analysis of Jacotin’s 
Map of Palestine 10:155-173, 244-253. 

—Geographical Aspects in the History of 
the Coastal Plain of Israel 6:33-50. 

—The Settlement of the Northern Huleh 
Valley since 1838 3:4-25, 

Karteria, epitaph 6:78-88, 

Kathisma Church 5:128; 6:111. 

Katznelson, J. Rain Intensities in Pales- 
tine (review) 5:279-280. 

KATZENSTEIN, H. J. The Royal Steward 
(Asher ‘al ha-Bayith) 10:149-154. 

—Who Were the Parents of Athaliah? 
5:194-197. 

Kaufmann, Y. History of the Faith of 
Israel 7:190°. 

Kebarian culture 10:259. 

Kepar, Y. Ancient Agriculture at Shivtah 
in the Negev 7:178-189. 

Kefar . ..—see Kfar. 

Kenites 10:174-180. 

Kenyon, Kathleen M. Beginning in Ar- 
chaeology (review) 3:63. 

Keret Epic 4:1-4. 

Kfar Bar‘am 
Amiran, Ruth B, K. A Fragment of an 

Ornamental Relief from Kfar Bar‘am 
6:239-245, Pls. 31-32A. 
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Kfar Gil‘adi (excavations) 8:274*. 
Kfar Habonim saddle 9:52-54. 
Kfar Qarnayim 6:65°. 
Kfar Vitkin 7:112-115. 
Kfar Yassif 9:1, 
Khan Minyeh 10:241, 243. 
Khans 10:105, 107, 241, 243, 251-253. 
Kheidar, Tell—see Mor, Tell. 
Khirbet ‘Ain Hamam 9:169-170. 
Khirbet el-Bitar (excavations) 
3:262-263*; 5:174-177. 
—Radioactive dating 6:112-114. 
Khirbat al-Gharra 8:36-38. 
Khirbet Ghazza—see Hurvat ‘Uzzah. 
Khirbet el-Kerak—see Beth Yerah. 
Khirbet Kerak ware—see Pottery, Khirbet 
Kerak, 
Khirbet Kharruba 9:167-169*. 
Khirbat al-Khudeira 9:117, 122. 
Khirbet Kurkush, tomb 1:106. 
Khirbet el-Minyeh—see also Hurvat 
Minnim. 
Grabar, O. et al. Sondages 4 Khirbet 
el-Minyeh 10:226-243, 
Khirbet el-Muqanna' (survey) 10:65-66. 
Khirbat al-Muqanna'—Ekron (J. Naveh) 
8:87-100, 165-170, Pls. 20-23, 
Khirbet esh-Sheikh ‘Ali (excavations)— 
see also Alumoth 9:170-173; 
10:119-120*. 
Khirbet esh-Sheikh Meiser 7:217. 
Khirbat ash-Shuqgaq 9:118, 122. 
Khirbet Sitt Leila 9:112-116, 
Khirbet et-Tuleil (excavations) 4:127*. 
Kibbutz . . .—see under part of name fol- 
lowing Kibbutz. 
Kilns 
‘Avdat 9:275. 
Beth Yerah 4:128. 
Tell Qasile 1:65, 217. 


KrinpierR, A. The Jaffa Hoard of Alex- 


ander Jannaeus 4:170-185. 


KFAR GIL‘ADI — LAKE 


—-More Dates on the Coins of the Procu. | 
rators 6:54-57. } 
Rare and Unpublished Hasmonean 
Coins 2:188-189. 
—A Seventh Century Lamp with Coin 
Decoration 8:106-109, 
—Some Unpublished Coins of King 
Herod 3:239-241, 
—(letter) 8:288. 
~and Bernheim, A, Thesaurus of Judean , 
Coins 8:197°. 
King or God on the Sarcophagus of 
Ahiram (R. Giveon) 9:57-59. ) 
Kinneret (Early Bronze tombs) 2:100-10! 
Kitab-i Bahriye 6:202-216. 
‘Kites’, desert 5:5-10. } 
Klausner, J. (obituary) 8:284-285, 
Kleinmann, Z. Kallai—see Kallai, Z. 


| 


KRAMER, S. N. Sumerian Historiography ’ 


3:217-232. 
Kurkar 
Azor 9:266. 


Caesarea 1:40. ; 


Carmel Coast 9:46-54. 
Jaffa 10:122. 
Nahariyah 6:16-17. 
Rubin River 2:104-106, 111. 
Sharon1 :141; 3:242;4:27,274,279,281. 
Tell Qasile 1:61-62, 65-66, 68, 71, 73, 
75-82, 130, 137-139, 140, 194, 197, 
201, 211, 214-217, 
Kurnub—see Mamshit. 
Kyrilla, epitaph 4:256. 


Lachish 
Barnett, R. D. The Siege of Lachish 
8:161-164, Pls. 30-32B. 
Lagash Texts 3:220-232. 
The ‘Lake’ of Dalton: Agam Dalton 
(D. H. K. Amiran et al.) 9:246-259. 
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“LAMELEKH'’ 


‘Lamelekh’ inscriptions—see Seals, Lamelekh, 


A Lamp and Other Remains of the Jewish 
Community of Cyrene (S. Applebaum) 
7:154-162. 


LAMPS 
Arab 7:254; 10:239-240. 
Bronze Age 9:271; 10:212. 
Byzantine 1:93-95; 5:233; 6:109; 
10:264. 
Kindler, A. A Seventh Century Lamp 
with Coin Decoration 8:106-109, 
Pl, 24C-D. 
Hellenistic 6:139; 8:104. 
Herodian 8:101. 
Israelite 6:142. 
Persian 6:139. 
Roman 5:209, 218, 229, 233; 7:253. 
Applebaum, S. A Lamp and Other 
Remains of the Jewish Community 
of Cyrene 7:154-162. 
Schaar-Schloessinger, Miriam. An- 
other Lamp with Fish Reliefs 
6:51-53, Pl. 7. 
—Five Lamps with Fish Reliefs 
1:84-95, Pls. 21B-24. 


Land—see also Soil. 

—capability survey of Israel 4:124*. 

—Inventory of Israel 3:162-177. 

The Land of ‘Amqi (Y. Aharoni) 
3:153-161. 

The Land of Gerar (Y. Aharoni) 6:26-32. 

The Land of Tobiah 7:139-140, 142. 

Latin inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Latin. 

Lavan Valley 4:20, 23-24. 


LAW 
Biblical 4:116-119. 
Mesopotamian 4:116-119. 
Rabbinical 
Urbach, E. E. The Rabbinical Laws 
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of Idolatry in the Second and Third 
Centuries in the Light of Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Facts 
9:149-165, 229-245. 
Syrian 
Loewenstamm, S. E. Notes on the 
Alalakh Tablets 6:217-225. 


Laying-On of Hands in a Dead Sea Scroll, 
Healing through 7:107-108. 

Lazar, epitaph 5:228. 

Lead coffins 8:276; 9:153, 215; 
10:142-143. 

LeiBovitcH, J. Le Griffon d’Erez et le 
sens mythologic 2 de Némeésis 
8:141-148. 

—Le Probléme des Hyksos et celui de 
l'Exode 3:99-112. 

Letters to the Editor 3:55-57; 6:136; 
8:288; 9:64. 

Leuce 7:7, 58. 

Levy-ToKATLy, Y. Easterly Storms— 
November 1958 10:112-117. 

Lewy, J. Old Assyrian husdérum and San- 
chunyatén’s Story about Chusor 
5:154-162. 

LicnT, J. A Copyist’s Error in the Manual 
of Discipline 8:110-112. 

—The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll 6:1-13, 89-101. 

—The Thanksgiving Scroll, from the 
Judean Desert Scrolls 7:190-191°. 

Lif, Z. (obituary) 1:124. 

LiFsHitz, B. and Schwabe, M. A Graeco- 
Jewish Epigram from Beth She‘arim 
6:78-88. 

Limestone, ferrous 1:141-145; 4:278. 

Lion amulet 5:127; 6:22. 

—Orthostat at Hazor 9:83. 

—Sarcophagus 7:82-84. ; 

Lipit-Ishtar Code 4:116-119. 

Liptobiolite, subfossil 3:242-245, Pl. 16. 
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Lisan marl 4:279, 281-282; 10:188. 

Liver, J. The Chronology of Tyre at the 
Beginning of the First Millennium B.c. 
3:113-120. 

—The House of David from the Fall of 
the Kingdom of Judah to the Fall of 
the Second Commonwealth and After 
9:196°. 

—(editor) Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
8:66-67°. 

Locusts 3:262*. 

Bodenheimer, F. S. Note on Invasions 
of Palestine by Rare Locusts1 :146-148. 

LOEHNBERG, A. The Far Negev (review) 
4:133-135., 

—and E. The Buried Structure of Rosh 
ha-‘Ayin in the Central Coastal Plain 
of Israel 2:145-152. 

—and E. (letter) 3:55-57. 

Loess 4:279, 282; 5:17-18, 24-25, 34, 
37-38, 84, 259. 

LOEWENSTAMM, S. E. The Muzzling of 
the Tannin in Ugaritic Myth 9:260-261. 

—Notes on the Alalakh Tablets 6:217-225. 

LowDERMILK, W. C. et al. An Inventory 
of the Land of Israel 3:162-177. 

Lurie, B. The Jews of Syria at the Time 
of the Return from Captivity, the Mish- 
nah, and the Talmud 8:66°. 

Lyhz’ inscription—see Seals, Lyhz’. 

Lysa 4:9-16. 


M 


Ma'aleh ‘Aqrabbim 9:175-179. 

Macalister, R. A. S. (obituary) 2:144. 

‘The Maccabean castle’, Gezer 8:80-83. 

Maccabean period—see also History, Hel- 
lenistic, Roman. 

—coins—see Coins, Alexander Jannaeus, 
Hasmonean, Hyrcanus I (Jehohanan), 
Maccabean. 
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—tombs—see Tombs, Hasmonean, | 
—-warfare 2:1-5. ) 
McCown, C. C, (obituary) 8:285, 
Mace-heads 1:10; 2:142; 3:262; 4:125; 
5:29, 78-79, 125; 9:269. j 

Madaba Map 6:28-30. 

Maisler, B.—see Mazar, B. 

Makhtesh 1:109-120. ) 

Makhtesh Ramon 1:115, 118-119; 4:9-19; | 
5:259. 

Makmish (excavations) 8:276*; 10:262*, 
Avigad, N. Excavations at Makmish | 

10:90-96, Pls. 9-12. 

MaLamart, A. The Historical a 
of the Assassination of Amon, King of 
Judah 3:26-29. ) 

—The Historical Sctting of Two Biblical | 

Prophecies on the Nations 1 :149-159. 

—A New Record of Nebuchadrezzar’s ) 
Palestinian Campaigns 6:246-256, 

—The Aramaeans in Aram Naharayim 
5:59-60°. 

—et al. (editors) Views of the Biblical ) 
World, vol. I 9:62°; vol. II 
9:196-197°; vol. III 10:56-57°. 

Mameluke period—see also Archaeology, } 
Arab; History, Arab. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Mameluke. 

Mampsis—see Mamshit. 

Mamshit (excavations) 6:262-263*; | 
9:197°, 

Manasseh, the adoption of 9:180-183. 

Manasseh, king of Judah 3:31-32. 

MANE, K. U. A Severe Rainstorm in the ) 
Coastal Plain of Israel 6:115-119. 

Manual of Discipline 3:32-37, 40, 44, 47; 
5:125, 274; 6:3-6, 90-93, 96-97, ; 
99-100, 159-162. 

Licht, J. A Copyist’s Error in the 
Manual of Discipline 8:110-112. 
Marcus, R, (obituary) 7:128. | 


Mari 6:192; 8:281. 
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Marinos and Justa, epitaph 5:217. 
Maritime relations of Haifa 4:38-41. 
Masada (excavations) 5:273*, 275*; 
6:128*, 
Avi-Yonah, M. et al. The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of Masada 7:1-60, 
Pls, 1-16D. 
Kadman, L. A Coin Find at Masada 
7:61-65, Pl. 16E, F. 

The Mask Sarcophagus 7:87-88. 

cl-Matrada—see Ramat Matred. 

Matthews, C. D. Palestine—Mohammedan 
Holy Land (review) 2:197-200, 

Mausoleum at Kfar Gil‘adi 8:274*. 

Mayer, L. A. Islamic Glassmakers and 
their Works 4:262-265. 

—As-Sinnabra 2:183-187. 

—Mamluk Costume (review) 4:61-63. 

—In Memoriam 9:147-148. 

Mazar, B. Ancient Israelite Historio- 
graphy 2:82-88. 

—The Cities of the Territory of Dan 
10:65-77. 

—The Excavations at Tell Qasile 1:61-76, 
125-140, 194-218, 

—Gath and Gittaim 4:227-235. 

—The Tobiads 7:137-145, 229-238, 

—et al. The Excavations at Beth Yerah 
2:165-173, 218-229. 

—et al. (editors) Views of the Biblical 
World, vol. I 9:62°; vol. II 
9:196-197°; vol. III 10:56-57°. 

ha-Me'arot Valley, Outlet 9:49-50, 54. 

Medallions 9:138-140; 10:143-144. 

del Medico, H. E. L’Enigme des manus- 
crits de la Mer Morte (review) 
7:198-200. 

Medieval tombs—see Tombs, Middle 
Ages. 

Mediterranean rendzina—see Rendzina 
soils. 


 Megah (?), epitaph 9:209. 


Megarian pottery—see Pottery, Megarian. 

Megiddo (excavations) 8:177; 10:125*, 
204-218, 221. 

Melamed, E. Z. The Onomastikon of 
Eusebius 1:183°. 

MENDELSOHN, I. The Disinheritance of 
Jephthah in the Light of Paragraph 27 
of the Lipit-Ishtar Code 4:116-119. 

—On Slavery in Alalakh 5:65-72. 

—A Ugaritic Parallel to the Adoption of 
Ephraim and Manasseh 9:180-183. 

Meser (excavations) 7:127-128*, 
Dothan, M. Excavations at Meser 

7:217-228, Pls. 37-40; 9:13-29, 
Pls, 1-3. 

Mesolithic period—see also Archaeology, 
Prehistoric; Atlitian, Kebarian, Natu- 
fian cultures; Prehistory 7:125-127*; 
8:52-53. 

Mesopotamian civilization 7:203-205, 

—cylinder seals—see Seals, Cylinder. 

Mestschanski, J.—see Meyshan, J. 


METEOROLOGY 

Amiran, D. H. K. and Gilead, M. Early 
Excessive Rainfall and Soil Erosion 
in Israel 4:286-295. 

Gilead, M.andRosenan, N.Ten-Years of 
Dew Observation in Israel4:120-123. 

Harel, M. Reduced Aridity in Eastern 
Lower Galilee 7:256-261. 

Levi, Y. Easterly Storms—November 
1958 10:112-117. 

Mané, K. U. A Severe Rainstorm in the 
Coastal Plain of Israel 6:115-119. 
Neumann, J. On the Incidence of Dry 

and Wet Years 6:58-63. 

Nir, D. Whirlwinds in Israel in the 
Winters 1954/55 and 1955/56 
7:109-117. 

Rosenan, N. One Hundred Years of 
Rainfall in Jerusalem 5:137-153. 
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—Rainfall seasons 1:122-123*; 
2:140-141*,250-251*; 3:261-262*; 
4:300-301*; 5:268-270*; 6:257-258*; 
7 :262-263*; 8:269-272*; 9:264-266*; 
10:254-257*, 


MEYSHAN, J. The Coinage of Agrippa the 
First 4:186-200. 

—An Unusual Silver Penny Struck by the 
Roman Procurator of Judea 9:262-263. 

Mezad Hashavyahu 10:129-139. 

Middle Ages, tombs—see Tombs, Middle 
Ages. 

Middle Bronze Age I pottery in Palestine 
10:204-225, 

Midian Islands 8:127-130. 

A Midrash on 2 Sam. vii and Ps. i-ii 
(Y. Yadin) 9:95-98, 

Migdol at Tell Mor 10:124. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Water Depart- 
ment, Hydrological Service. Hydrologi- 
cal Yearbook of Israel, 1946-47 1:180°. 

Mint techniques 4:182-183, 193. 

el-Minyeh—see Khirbet Minyah. 

Mishmar ha-‘Emeq 6:65. 

Mishor ha-Ruah 8:232-268. 

The Missing Fortress of Flavius Josephus 
(M. Avi-Yonah) 3:94-98. 

Moldenke, H. N. and A. L. Plants of the 
Bible (review) 4:63-64. 

Monasteries, Byzantine 5:96-102; 9:276*. 

Monastery of St. Catherine 7:124. 


Mor,Tell (excavations) 9:271*;10:123-125*. 


More Dates on the Coins of the Procurators 
(A. Kindler) 6:54-57. 
Morphology of Palestine 3 :79-93,178-191. 


MOSAICS 
Arab 10:226, 230, 233-234, 241, 
Byzantine 1:250; 5:96-102, 127-128; 
6:259, 261; 7:188; 8:134-135;9:276. 
Herodian 7:14, 25-28, 


METEOROLOGY — NABATEAN 


Jewish 1:250; 3:133; 5:207; 7:265, 
Roman 10:126, 261. 


Moscati, S. Oriente in nuova luce (review) 
5:134. 

Moses, the seat of 5:262-267, 

Mosques and tombstones of Akchéhir 
7:168-177. 

The Mother of Settlements: Petah-Tiqvah 
4:60°. 

Mount Carmel—see Carmel, Mount. 

Mount Carmel and the God of Baalbek 
(M. Avi-Yonah) 2:118-124. 

Mountain marl 4:279-280, 

The Movement and Solution of Salt Bodies 
as Applied to Mount Sdom (J.Vroman) 
1:185-193, 

Msh inscriptions—see Seals, Msh. 

Murex shells 9:272. 

Musrara, Wadi 4:77-87. 

The Muzzling of the Tannin in Ugaritic 
Myth (S.E. Loewenstamm) 9:260-2u1. 

Mycenean pottery—see Pottery, Mycenean. 


MYTHOLOGY . 
Greek 9:5-8, 10-12. 
Leibovitch, J. Le Griffon d’Erez et le 
sens mythologique de Némésis 
8:141-148. 


— 
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Semitic 4:1-4; 9:30-38, 57-59, 89-94. , 


Sumerian 3:219. 

Syrian 
Avi-Yonah, M. Syrian Gods at Ptole- 
mais-Accho 9:1-12. 

Ugaritic 9:260-261. 


N 


Na‘an (excavations) 2:142-143*. 
Nabatean culture—see also Agriculture, 
Ancient; ‘Avdat 7:124; 9:274-275; 

10:106, 108-109. 


—- 
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NABATEAN — NEUMANN 


—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, 
Nabatean. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Nabatean, 

Nahal Lavan 7:178-182, 185. 

Nahal Oren (excavations) 7:125*; 
8:131*; 10:118-119*, 258-259*. 

Ferembach, Denise. Note sur un 
crane brachycéphale et deux man- 
dibules du mésolithique d’Israél 
9:65-73. 

—outlet 9:50-51, 54, 

Nahariyah (excavations) 4:301-302*; 
§:126-127*, 272*. 

Dothan, M. The Excavations at Naha- 
riyah 6:14-25, Pls. 1-6, 

Naor, M. The Bible and the Land: vol. I, 
The Pentateuch 3:58°. 

Narkiss, M. (obituary) 7:128. 

Narmer 

—campaigns 10:199-203, 

—palette 5:1-16, Pl. 1; 10:201. 

Natufian culture 1:18-19; 2:73-74; 5:183; 
7:125-127; 8:131; 9:268; 10:119, 
257-258, 258-259. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Natufian. 

Naven, J. A Hebrew Letter from the 
Seventh Century B. C. 10:129-139, 

—Khirbat al-Miqanna'—Ekron 
8:87-100, 165-170. 

Nebuchadnezzar 1:154. 

Malamat, A. A New Record of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s Palestinian Campaigns 
6:246-256, Pl. 32B-C. 

Necho, Pharaoh 1:154-158; 6:247-249. 

Necropolis—see Tombs. 

Necsi, M. The Botanical Finds at Tell 
Abu Matar 5:257-258. 

The Negebof Judah (Y.Aharoni) 8:26-38. 


NEGEV 
Aharoni, Y. The Negeb of Judah 
8:26-38, Pls, 12-16. 
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—The Roman Road to Aila 4:9-16. 

—et al. The Ancient Desert Agriculture 
of the Negev 10:23-36, 97-111. 

Amiran, D. H. K. Geomorphology of 
the Central Negev Highlands 
1:107-120, Pls. 20B-21A. 

Anati, E. Subterranean Dwellings in 
the Central Negev 5:259-261, 

Pl. 36. 

Evenari, M. et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 8:231-268, 
Pls. 41-52. 

Harel, M. The Roman Road at Ma‘aleh 
‘Aqrabbim 9:175-179. 

Kedar, Y. Ancient Agriculture at 
Shivtah in the Negev 7:178-189, 
Pls, 33D-36. 

Zohary, D. Notes on Ancient Agricul- 
ture in the Central Negev 4:17-25, 
Pls. 3-4. 


Nehemiah 4:239-248; 7:143-145, 
149-153, 229, 231, 235, 237. 
Nemesis . 
Leibovitch, J. Le Griffon d’Erez et le 
sens mythologique de Némésis 
8:141-148. 


NEOLITHIC PERIOD—see also Archaeology, 
Prehistoric; Jerichoan, Tahunian, Yarmukian 
cultures; Prehistory 2:252; 5:187-188, 271, 
273-274*; 7:125, 263-264*; 8:53, 274; 
9:166-174; 10:118-119, 120, 258-259. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Neolithic. 

—silos—see Silos, Neolithic. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Neolithic, 


Nesef 8:100. 

NEUMANN, J. Evaporation from the Red 
Sea 2:153-162. 

—On the Incidence of Dry*and Wet 
Years 6:58-63. 
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—On the Water Balance of Lake Huleh 
5:49-58. 

—On the Water Balance of Lake Tiberias 
3:246-249, 

Neuville, R. (obituary) 2:255. 

A New Ammonite Inscription (Y. Aharo- 
ni) 1:219-222. 

The new Ammonite Inscription, Notes 
on 3:123-126. 

A New Class of Yehud Stamps (N. Avi- 
gad) 7:146-153. 

A New Inscription from the Caesarea 
Aqueduct (H. Hamburger) 9:188-190. 

A New Interpretation of Dates on the 
Coins of the Procurators (B. Oestrei- 
cher) 9:193-195. 

New Light on the M$H Seal Impressions 
(N. Avigad) 8:113-119. 

A New Neolithic Industry (M. Stekelis) 
1:1-19, 

A New Record of Nebuchadrezzar’s Pales- 
tinian Campaigns (A. Malamat) 
6:246-256. 

A New Scheme for the Sub-Division of 
the Iron Age in Palestine (Y. Aharoni 
and Ruth Amiran) 8:171-184. 

Newcombe, S. F. (obituary) 6:269. 

Nielson, S$. Holm—see Holm-Nielson, S. 

Nir, D. Artificial Outlets of the Mount 
Carmel Valleys through the Coastal 
"Kurkar” Ridge 9:46-54. 

~-Whirlwinds in Israel in the Winters 
1954/55 and 1955/56 7:109-117. 

—et al. The ‘Lake’ of Dalton: Agam 
Dalton 9:246-259. 

Nirim (excavations) 7:265*. 


Nissanah Valley (excavations) 8:232-268. 


North Israelite Influence on Postexilic 
Hebrew (C. H. Gordon) 5:85-88. 
Note on Invasions of Palestine by Rare 
Locusts (F. S. Bodenheimer) 

1:146-148. 


A Note on s6n barzel (A.L. Oppenheim) 
5 :89-92, 

Note sur un crane brachycéphale et denx 
mandibules du mésolithique d’lsrail 
(Denise Ferembach) 9:65-73 

Notes and News 1:121-124, 247-252; 
2:140-144, 249-255; 3:131-136, 
261-268; 4:124-131, 300-303; 
5:125-132, 268-276; 6:126-132, 
257-270; 7:124-129, 262-268; 
8:131-137, 269-285; 9: 141-145, 
264-278; 10:118-128, 254-268. 

Notes on Ancient Agriculture in the Cen- 
tral Negev (D. Zohary) 4:17-25. 

Notes on the Alalakh Tablets 
(S. E. Loewenstamm) 6:217-225. 

Notes on the new Ammonite Inscription 
(Yonah Yellin-Kallai) 3:123-126. 

Notes on the Topography of Benjamin 
(Z. Kallai-Kleinmann) 6:180-187, 


NUMISMATICS—-see also Coins. 

Hamburger, H. A Hoard of Syrian 
Tetradrachms and Tyrian Bronze 
Coins from Gush Halav 4:201-226. 

—An Unknown Syrian Tetradrachm 
of Caracalla 6:188-190. 

Kadman, L. A Coin Find at Masada 
7:61-65. 

—-The Hebrew Coin Script 4:150-169. 

—When Was Aelia Capitolina Named 
‘Commodiana’ and by Whom? 
9:137-140. 

Kanael, B. The Beginning of Macca- 
bean Coinage 1:170-175. 

—The Greek Letters and Monograms 
of the Coins of Jehohanan the High 
Priest 2:190-194. 

Kindler, A. The Jaffa Hoard of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus 4:170-185, 

—More Dates on the Coins of the 


Procurators 6:54-57. 
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—Rare and Unpublished Hasmonaean 
Coins 2:188-189. 

—A Seventh Century Lamp with Coin 
Decoration 8:106-109, 

—Some Unpublished Coins of King 
Herod 3:239-241. 

Meyshan, J. The Coinage of Agrippa 
the First 4:186-200. 

—An Unusual Silver Penny (Prutah) 
Struck by the Roman Procurator of 
Judea 9:262-263. 

Oestreicher, B. A New Interpretation 
of Dates on the Coins of the Procu- 
rators 9:193-195. 

Reifenberg, A. Unpublished and Unu- 
sual Jewish Coins 1:176-178. 


O 


Oasis of Feiran 7:124. 


OBITUARIES 


Abel, F. M. 3:136. 

Allon, G. 1:124. 

Alt, A. 6:267-268, 
Arden-Close, C. F. 3:267. 
Ben-Dor, Stella 1:252. 
Ben-Horin, U. 9:204. 
Bodenheimer, F. S. 9:276-277. 
Cantineau, J. 6:268. 
Cassuto, M. D, 2:144. 
Crowfoot, Grace M. 8:136. 
Danby, H. 3:268. 
Dussaud, R. 8:136. 
Frankfort, H. 4:303. 
Garstang, J. 6:268. 

Guy, P..L. O. 3:1-3. 
Heinemann, I. 7:268. 
Heurtley, W. A. 6:268. 
Hdlscher, G. 6:268-269. 
Jarvis, C. S. 4:130. 
Klausner, J. 8:284-285. 


Lif (Lifshitz), Z. 1:124. 
Macalister, R. A. S, 2:144, 
McCown, C, C. 8:285. 
Marcus, R. 7:128, 

Mayer, L. A. 9:147-148. 
Narkiss, M. 7:128. 
Neuville, R. 2:255. 
Newcombe, S. F. 6:269. 
O'Callaghan, R. T. 4:302-303. 
Ory, J. 7:128. 

Pfeiffer, R. H. 8:136-137. 
Pinkerfeld, J. 6:267. 

Press, I. 5:276, 
Rabinowitz, L. M. 7:136. 
Ravani, B. 9:277. 
Reifenberg, A. 3:213-216. 
Remez, D. 1:251-252. 
Rothschild, J. J. 4:130-131. 
Savignac, A, 2:144. 
Schwabe, M. 6:273-275. 
Shalem, N. 9:277-278. 
Solieli, M. 7:129. 
Solomonica, P. 3:268. 
Sukenik, E. L. 3:135-136. 
Thomsen, P. 5:131. 
Toledano, J. M. 10:268. 
Tscherikover, A. 8:137. 
Ubach y Medir, B. 10:268, 
Vincent, L. H. 10:267-268. 
Weil, G. 10:128, 


O'Callaghan, R. T. (obituary) 


4:302-303. 


OESTREICHER, B. A New Interpretation 


of Dates on the Coins of the Procura- 
tors 9:193-195. 


Oil press, Beth She'arim 4:89-92. 
On the History of the Exploitation of 


Water Power in Eretz-Israel (S. Avi- 
tsur) 10:37-45. 


On the Incidence of Dry and Wet Years 


(J. Neumann) 6:58-63. 
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On a New Subfossil Liptobiolite from the 
Plain of Sharon in Israel (J. Paclt) 
3:242-245. 

On the Origin of Ferrous Limestone 
Coatings in the Plain of Sharon in 
Israel (J. Paclt) 1:141-145. 

On Slavery in Alalakh (1. Mendelsohn) 
5:65-72. 

One Hundred Years of Rainfall in Jeru- 
salem (N. Rosenan) 5:137-153. 

Ophel 2:230-236; 4:246-247. 

Ophir 1:209-210. 

OPPENHEIM, A. L, A Note on s6n barzel 
5:89-92. 

Oren Valley—see Nahal Oren. 

OrRLINSKY, H. M. Studies in the St. Mark's 
Scroll-V 4:5-8. 

—(letter) 6:136. 

—Ancient Israel (review) 5:135-136. 

Ornamental relief from Kfar Bar'am 
6:239-245. 

OrsHAN, G. A Vegetation Map of the 
Sand Dunes in the Southern Acre Plain 
5:109-113. 

Ory, J. (obituary) 7:128. 

Ossuaries, pottery 8:133; 9:266-267. 

Ossuary-tombs, pottery from 2:125-139, 
176-182, Pls. 7C-E,12A; 3:48-54, PI. 4B. 


OSTRACA 
Hazor 7:119, 
Hever Valley 5:272-273. 
Jaffa 6:259. 
Masada 7:59-60. 
Mezad Hashavyahu 10:129-139. 
Qasile, Tell 1:208-210, 217. 
Samaria 9:184-187. 


Ottoman period—see History, Arab Civi- 
lization. 

Ottoman Rule in Jerusalem (J. W. Hirsch- 
berg) 2:237-248, Pl. 20. 


ON — PALESTINE 


Ottoman (Turkish) portolans 6:201-216, 
Pls. 29-30. 


P 


PACLT, J.On a New Subfossil Liptobiolite 
3:242-245. 

—On the Origin of Ferrous Limestone 
Coatings 1:141-145. 

Painted sherd from Ramat Rahel 10:262, 

The Paintings of the Dura-Europos S)- 
nagogue (E. R. Goodenough) 
8:69-79. 


PALAEOGRAPHY 

Avigad, N. New Light on the MSH 
Seal Impressions 8:113-119. 

Licht, J. A. Copyist’s Error in the 
Manual of Discipline 8:110-112. 
Yadin, Y, A Midrash on 2 Sam. vii and 
Ps. i-ii (4Q Florilegium) 

9:95-98. 

—Some Notes on Commentaries on 
Genesis xlix and Isaiah, from Qum- 
ran Cave 4 7:66-68. 

—Some Notes on the Newly Published 
Pesharim of Isaiah 9:39-42. 

—Three Notes on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
6:158-162. 


PALAEONTOLOGY 
Haas, G. The Fauna of Layer B of the 
Abu Usba Cave 2:35-47. 
Josien, Thérése. La Faune Chalcoli- 
thique des Gisements Palestiniens de 
Bir Es-Safadi et Bir Abou Matar 
5 :246-256. 


La Palestine. Etude morphométrique 
(E. de Vaumas) 3:79-93, 178-191. 
Palestine, Pattern of Settlement 3:65-78, 

192-209, 250-260. 
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tions with prehistoric Egypt 5:1-16; 
9:134-136; 10:193-203., 

Palestinian cylinder seals—see Seals, 
Cylinder. 

Palmahim—see also Mezad Hashavyahu 
7:109-110. 

Paper, H. H. The Phonology and Mor- 
phology of Royal Achaemenid Elamite 
(review) 7:130-134. 

The Parents of Athaliah 5:194-197. 

The Partition of Judea by Gabinius 
(B. Kanael) 7:98-106. 

The Pattern of Settlement in Palestine 
(D. H. K. Amiran) 3:65-78, 192-209, 
250-260. 

Pattish Valley (excavations) 2:253*. 

Pebbles, painted 5:167-170, 

Pekah, son of Remaliah 7:119-120. 

PERROT, J. Excavations at ‘Eynan (‘Ein 
Mallaha) 10:14-22. 

—The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, 

/ near Beersheba 5:17-40, 73-84, 
167-189, 

—Les Industries Lithiques Palestiniennes 
de la fin du Mésolithique 4 l’'Age du 
Bronze 2:73-81. 

—et al. Sondages 4 Khirbet el-Minyeh 
10:226-243. 

The ‘Persian Horseman’ 1:212. 


oo ae 


PERSIAN PERIOD—see also Archaeology, 
"Persian Period; History, Persian 
1:211-214; 2:112. 
—coins—see Coins, Persian period. 
—lamps—see Lamps, Persian. 
—pottery—see Pottery, Persian. 
—silos—see Silos, Persian, 
—tombs—see Tombs, Persian. 
» Pesharim of Isaiah, Some Notes on the 
Newly Published 9:39-42. 


PALESTINIAN 
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Le Peuplement du Proche-Orient au Chal- 
colithique et au Bronze ancien (Denise 
Ferembach) 9:221-228. 

PFEIFFER, R. H. The Fear of God 5:51-48. 

—(obituary) 8:136-137. 

Philipp, Herod (coins) 1:176. 


PHILISTINE PERIOD—see also Archaeology, 
Iron Age; History, Israelite 1:73-76. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Philistine. 

—tombs—see Tombs, Philistine. 

Philisto-Arabian coins—see Coins, 
Philisto-Arabian. 


PHILOLOGY 
Loewenstamm, S. E. Notes on the 
Alalakh Tablets 6:217-225. 
Speiser, E. A. The Terminative- 
Adverbial in Canaanite-Ugaritic and 
Akkadian 4:108-115. 


Phoenician cemetery at Achzib 
10:260-261*, 

—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, 
Phoenician. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Phoenician. 

Pinkerfeld, J. (obituary) 6:267. 

Piri Re’is 6:202-216. 

Plain of Sharon—see Coastal Plain of 
Israel, 

Polymorphic soil profiles 4:266-277, 
Pls. 25-28. 

Pompey 7:98-100. 

Pontifical Biblical Institute, Advent 
Lectures 8:135. 

Pontius Pilate (coins) 6:54-57; 9:195. 

Population—see Geography. 

Port of Haifa 4:35-38. 

Portolans 6:201-216. 

A Possible Old Testament Reference to 
the Teacher of Righteousness (O. R. 
Sellers) 5:93-95. 
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Postexilic Hebrew 5:85-88. 
Post-Philistine period 1:128-132. 
—pottery—see Pottery, Post-Philistine, 
—-silos—see Silos, Post-Philistine. 


POTTERY 

Arab—see also Pottery, Mameluke 
1:68; 3:264; 4:92, 235; 9:269; 
10:265, 

Attic 1:212-213, 249; 6:259; 8:97, 
133-134; 9:114. 

Beth Yerah—see Pottery, Khirbet 
Kerak. 

Bronze Age—see also Pottery, Jezreel, 
Khirbet Kerak 1:2; 2:89-103, 
108-111, 142, 169-172, 227-229; 
3:263, 264; 4:126, 127, 129, 302; 
5:273, 274; 6:19-20; 7:265; 8:10, 
95,248, 250; 9:77-78, 113, 271-272; 
10:122, 195-196, 204-225, 259. 

Byzantine 1:68, 217; 2:19, 114; 3:264, 
266; 4:235; 5:211; 6:109; 8:34; 
9:113, 269; 10:106-108, 264. 

Canaanite—see Pottery, Bronze Age. 

Chalcolithic—see also Pottery, Jezreel 
2:142, 253; 3:262, 263, 266; 
5:24-30, 34-36, 80-83, 181, 
240-245, 271, 274; 6:163-179, 
226-238; 7:128, 220-228, 264; 
8:151-160, 274; 9:21-29, 113, 
134-136, 269; 10:121. 

Cypriot 1:194-195, 205; 2:95-96, 103; 
3:133; 4:302; 6:21-22, 143; 8:10, 
176-177, 273; 9:114; 10:122, 225, 
260. 

Cypro-Phoenician 8:176-177, 273; 
9:114. 

East-Greek 10:129. 

Egyptian 9:134-136; 10:122, 123, 124. 

Esdraelon—see Pottery, Jezreel. 

Ghassulian—see Pottery, Chalcolithic. 

Hellenistic—see also Pottery, Megarian, 





Rhodian 1:69; 2:112, 133, 138-139, 
229; 4:127; 5:273; 6:18, 262; 8:34 
36, 135; 9:114, 272. 

Herodian 2:125-139, 176-182; 3:48-54, { 

Iron Age—see also Pottery, Cypriot, 
Philistine, Phoenician, Post-Philistine, 
Samarian 1:66, 126-128, 130-136, 
139, 202-206, 249; 2:111-112; 
3:264; 4:127, 128, 235; 6:142; 
7:124, 264; 8:36, 95-98, 100, 
171-184, 221-226, 241, 243, 275; 








9:113, 143; 10:71, 74-76, 97-103, 
107, 129. ) 
Israelite—see Pottery, Iron Age. , 


Jezreel 2:229; 3:263; 5:271; 7:128, 
220; 8:274. 
Judean Kingdom—-see Pottery, Iron Ag: 
Khirbet Kerak 2:89-103, 142, 165, 
171-172, 227, 229; 3:263; 9:78. 
Mameluke 1:217; 10:237-240. ; 
Megarian 9:274. 
Mycenean 8:10. 
Nabatean 9:275; 10:106, 108. } 
Neolithic 1:13-15; 2:29-32, 253; 
5:273-274; 8:153, 159; 9:166, 
169-172; 10:120. 
Persian 1:211-212, 249; 2:112; 4:127, 
235; 5:273; 6:262; 8:34, 95, 97, 
133-134, 276; 9:114; 10:92, 123, 12% 
Philistine 1:73, 126-128; 2:142; 4:235; 
8:95-97; 10:259-260. 
Phoenician 6:259; 10:260-261. 
Post-Philistine 1:128, 130-136; 10:260. / 
Rhodian 2:166, 222-223; 5:211;9:274. 
Roman—see also Pottery, Herodian 
1:23, 65, 213, 217; 2:19, 112, 114; 
4:12-15, 92, 126-127, 235; 5:209, } 
218, 221; 9:36; 9:113; 10:264. 
Samarian 1:206-207, 218; 8:176; 
10:260. 
Tell el-Yahudiyeh 1:249; 2:142; 
7:93-97. 
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POTTERY — RABIN 


Terra sigillata 1:215, 249; 6:260; 
9:114, 274, 275. 
Yarmukian—see Pottery, Neolithic. 


The Pottery of the Middle Bronze Age 1 
in Palestine (Ruth B, K. Amiran) 
10:204-225. 

Pottery Types from the Jewish Ossuary- 
Tombs (P. Kahane) 2:125-139, 
176-182; 3:48-54. 

pQ test (soil science) 5:104-108. 

PRAUSNITZ, M. W. Earliest Palestinian 
Seal Impressions 5:190-193, 

—The First Agricultural Settlements in 
Galilee 9:166-174. 


PREHISTORY—see also Archaeology, Prehis- 
toric; Atlitian, Jerichoan, Kebarian, Natu- 
fan, Tahunian, Yarmukian cultures. 

Abu Ghosh 1:248*; 2:73, 75, 77; 8:53. 

Abu Matar 5:17-40, 73-84, 167-189. 

Abu Usba 2:15-47. 

Alumoth—see also ‘Eli, Tell 5:271*; 
7:263-264*; 8:53. 

Ashkelon 5:270-271*. 

Azor 9:266-267*. 

Bir es-Safadi 5:125-126*, 174-175. 

Evron 1:121-122*. 

‘Eynan 7:125-127*; 8:52; 9:268*; 
10:14-22, 257-258*. 

Geulah Caves 10:78-89. 

Kabbara cave 3:262*; 4:301*. 

Kibbutz Kabri 9:268-269*. 

Nahal Oren (W. Fallah) 7:125*; 


9:65-73,197°; 10:118-119*,258-259*. 


Rubin River 2:106-107. 

Sha‘ar ha-Golan 1:1-19; 2:34, 73, 
77-78, 216-217, 253; 3:132*; 8:53. 

‘Ubeidiya, Tell 10:118*. 

Wadi Fallah—see Nahal Oren. 

Wadi Hudheira 1:248*, 

Yiron 1:248*. 
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Press, I. A Topographical-Historical En- 
cyclopaedia of Palestine 6:64°. 
—/(obituary) 5:276. 
Le Probléme des Hyksos et celui de 
l’Exode (J. Leibovitch) 3:99-112. 
Procurators, the coins of the 6:54-57. 
Prophecies on the Nations 1:149-159. 
Psamtik, Pharaoh 1:155-157. 
Ptolemaios, chief priest to Antiochus III 
10:262-263. 
Ptolemais—see also Acre. 
Avi-Yonah, M. Syrian Gods at 
Ptolemais-Accho 9:1-12. 
Ptolemy II (coins) 6:155, 262. 
Ptolemy III Euergetes 7:137-139. 
Pupienus, emperor (coins) 10:144 148. 
Pygmies 4:1-4. 


Q 
Qamin, Tell 9:118, 122. 
Qasile, Tell (excavations) 1:123*; 
7:265*; 8:180-181. 
Avnimelech, M. The Geological His- 
tory of the Yarkon Valley 1:77-83. 
Maisler (Mazar), B. The Excavations at 
Tell Qasile 1:61-76, 125-140, 
194-218, Pls. 18-19, 25-30, 34-40. 
al-Qasis, Tell 9:119-120, 122. 
Qishon harbour 4:37-39. 
A Quantitative Criterion for Soil Poly- 
morphy (M. Rim) 5:103-108. 
Qumran scrolls—see Dead Sea Scrolls. 


R 


The Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the 
Second and Third Centuries in the 
Light of Archaeological and Historical 
Facts (E.E.Urbach)9:149-165,229-245. 

Rabin, C. The Zadokite Documents. I. 
The Admonition; II. The Laws (re- 
view) 8:285-286. 
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Rabinowitz, L. M.—In Memoriam 7:136. 

RaDAN, G. Helmet Found Near Ascalon 
8:185-188. 

Radioactive Examination of Archaeolog- 
ical Material from Israel (M. Dothan) 
6:112-114. 

RAHMANI, L. Y. A Jewish Tomb on 
Shahin Hill, Jerusalem 8:101-105. 
—Roman Tombs in Shmuel ha-Navi 

Street, Jerusalem 10:140-148. 

Rainfall—see Meteorology. 

Raisz, E. Landforms of the Near East 
(review) 3:61-62. 

Ramat Matred 9:142-143*; 10:23-36, 
97-111, Pls. 3-6, 13-16. 

Ramat Rahel (excavations) 5:127-129*; 
9:56, 272-274*; 10:261-262*. 
Aharoni, Y. Excavations at Ramat 

Rahel 6:102-111, 137-157, Pls. 
9B-14, 21-27. 

Ramle 4:233-234; 6:205, 207-209. 

Ramon, Mount 4:9-16, 17-19. 

Ramses II, gate at Jaffa 10:122. 

Rare and Unpublished Hasmonaean Coins 
(A. Kindler) 2:188-189. 

Ras Muhammad 7:124. 

Ras en-Naqb 7:125. 

RavaNnl, B. et al. Sondages 4 Khirbet el- 
Minyeh 10:226-243. 

—/(obituary) 9:277. 

Rechabites 10:174-180. 

Recipients or Owners: a Note on the 
Samaria Ostraca (Y. Yadin) 
9:184-187. 

Red Sea 
Neumann, J. Evaporation from the Red 

Sea 2:153-162. 

Schick, A. P. Tiran: the Straits, the 
Island, and its Terraces 8:120-130, 
189-196. 

Reduced Aridity in Eastern Lower Galilee 
(M. Harel) 7:256-261. 


RABINOWITZ — RELIGION 


REIFENBERG, A. Caesarea, a Study in the 
Decline of a Town 1:20-32. 

—Hebrew Seals and Stamps 4:139-142, 

—Stella Ben-Dor, In Memoriam 1:252, 

—Unpublished and Unusual Jewish Coins 
1:176-178. 

—Ancient Hebrew Arts (review) 2:70, 

—The Battle of the Desert and the Sown 
1:181°, 

—Israel’s History in Coins (review) 
4:131-133. 

—Bibliography of 4:143-149. 

—In Memoriam 3:213-216, Pl. 12. 

Reisner, G. A. A History of the Giza 
Necropolis, vol. II (review) 6:271-272, 


RELIGION 

Avi-Yonah, M. Mount Carmel and the 
God of Baalbek 2:118-124. 

—Syrian Gods at Ptolemais-Accho 
9:1-12. 

Flusser, D. The Apocryphal Book of 
Ascensio Isaiae and the Dead Sea 
Sect 3:30-37. 

—Two Notes on the Midrash on 2 
Sam. vii 9:99-109. 

Haran, M. The Ark and the Cherubim: 
Their Symbolic Significance in Bib- 
lical Ritual 9:30-38, 89-94. 

Licht, J. The Doctrine of the Thanks- 
giving Scroll 6:1-13, 89-101. 

Pfeiffer, R. H. The Fear of God 
5:41-48. 

Renov, I. The Seat of Moses 5:262-267. 

Speiser, E. A. The Biblical Idea of 
History in its Common Near Eastern 
Setting 7:201-216. 

Urbach, E. E. The Rabbinical Laws of 
Idolatry in the Second and Third 
Centuries in the Light of Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Facts 9:149-165, 
229-245. 
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Remez, D. (obituary) 1:251-252. 

Rendzina soils 4:279, 281; 8:279; 
10:188-189. 

RENOV, I. The Seat of Moses 5:262-267. 

Research Council of Israel, establishment 
of 1:247*. 


REVIEWS (including notices in HEBREW 

BOOKS AND PAPERS) 

Adelson, H. J. Light-Weight Solidi 
and Byzantine Trade during the 
Sixth and Seventh Centuries (M. 
Avi-Yonah) 9:146, 

Aharoni, Y. The Settlement of the 


Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee 7:190°. 


Allon, G. History of the Jews in Eres 
Israel in the Period of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud, voi. I (M. Avi- 
Yonah) 3:63-64. 

—History of the Jews in Eretz-Israel 
in the Period of the Mishnah and 
the Talmud, vol. II 7:70°. 

Almog, Y. and Eshel, B. Z. Hevel 
Sdom 1:182°. 

Ashbel, D, Bio-Climatic Atlas of Israel 
and the Neighbouring Countries 
i717". 

—Regional Climatology of Palestine 
Lith. 

Ashkenazi, T. The Beduin, their Ori- 
gin, Manners and Customs 7:191°. 

Avi-Yonah, M. Historical Geography 
of Palestine from the Return toZion 
to the Arab Conquest 1:181°. 

—The Madaba Mosaic Map (I. Schatt- 
ner) 5:132-133. 


—(editor) The Book of Jerusalem6:191°, 


~—-(editor) Geographical-Historical At- 
las of Palestine 6:64°, 192°. 

—et al, (editors) Views of the Bibli- 
cal World, vol. I 9:62°; vel. II 
9:196-197°; vol. III 10:56-57°. 


Avizur, S. Nahal ’Ayalon 2:195°. 

—The Yargon, the River and its Sur- 
roundings 8:66°. 

Baer, Y. F. Israel among the Nations 
6:64°. 

Barnett, R. D. A Catalogue of the 
Nimrud Ivories, with other exam- 
ples of Ancient Near Eastern Ivo- 
ries in the British Museum (M. 
Avi-Yonah) 8:199-202. 

Benayahu, M. et al. (editors) Yeru- 
Salayim 3:210°. 

Ben-Zvi, I. Palestine under Ottoman 
Rule: four centuries of history 
(D. H. K. Amiran) 6:66-68. 

Bernheim, A. and Kindler, A. Thesau- 
rus of Judean Coins 8:197°. 

Blanc, H. Studies in North Palestinian 
Arabic (S. Morag) 5:202-204. 

Bodenheimer, F. S. Animal Life in 
Biblical Lands, vol. I 3:57-58°; vol. 
II 7:70-71°. 

Braslavski, Y. Know Palestine, vol. III, 
Round and About the Dead Sea 
1:382°. 

—Studies in Our Country (M. Avi- 
Yonah) 5:277-278. 

Brawer, A, J. Eretz Israel (Palestine) 
1:179*. 

Brawer, M. Elementary Atlas 2:66°. 

Cassuto, M. D. The Goddess Anat 
2:66°. 

The Dating and Meaning of Ancient 
Jewish Coins and Symbols (L. Y. 
Rahmani) 8:286-287. 

Ehrlich, E. L. Kultsymbolik im Alten 
Testament und im Nachbiblischen 
Judentum (M. Avi-Yonah) 9:278-280. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. I 3:57°; 
vol. II 5:59°; vol, III 8:197°. 

Encyclopaedia Hebraica, vol. VI 7:71°. 

Eretz-Israel: Archaeological, Histori- 
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cal, and Geographical Studies, Jeru- 
salem, vol. II 4:296-300°; vol. III 
5:198-200°; vol. IV 7:59-70°; vol. 
V 9:60-62°; vol. VI 10:184-186°. 

Farmer, W. R. Maccabees, Zealots and 
Josephus (M.Avi-Yonah) 8:202-204, 

Fuks, A. and Tcherikover, V. A. Cor- 
pus Papyrorum Judaicarum, I (M. 
Avi-Yonah) 9:199-203. 

Goetze, A. The Laws of Eshnunna 
(S. E. Loewenstamm) 7:192-198. 
Goodenough, E. R. Jewish Symbols in 
the Greco-Roman Period, vols. I-IV 

(M. Avi-Yonah) 6:194-199. 

Gordon, C. H. Introduction to Old 
Testament Times (H. Tadmor) 
3:269-271, 

Gutman, Y. The Beginnings of Jewish- 
Hellenistic Literature 9:196°. 

Hadani, E. Hadera 3:58°. 

Haddad, G. Aspects of Social Life in 
Antioch in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period (M. Avi-Yonah) 4:135-136. 

Hebrew Language Committee. Diction- 
ary of Pottery Terms 1:183°. 

Hirschberg, J. W. The Sources of Mos- 
lem Traditions Concerning Jerusa- 
lem (J. M, Landau) 5:63-64. 

—and Yeivin, S. (editors) The Land 
of Kinnaroth 1:180°. 

Holm-Nielsen, S. Hodayot, Psalms 


from Qumran (J. Licht) 10:190-192. 


The Huleh 3:58°. 

Ish-Shalom, M. et al. (editor) Yeru- 
Salayim 3:210°. 

Judah and Jerusalem 7:191°. 

Kadman, L. The Coins of Aelia Capi- 
tolina (B. Kanael) 7:268-272. 

Kallai, Z. The Northern Boundaries 
of Judah from the Settlement of the 
Tribes until the Beginning of the 
Hasmonean Period 10:56°. 


REVIEWS (FARMER — MELAMED) 


Katznelson, J. Rain Intensities in 
Palestine (D. H. K. Amiran) 
5:279-280. 

Kaufmann, Y. History of the Faith of 
Israel 7:190°. 

Kenyon, Kathleen M. Beginning in 
Archaeology (N. Avigad) 3:62-63, 

Kindler, A. and Bernheim, A. Thesav- 
rus of Judean Coins 8:197°. 

Licht, J. The Thanksgiving Scroll, from 
the Judean Desert Scrolls 
7:190-191°. 

Liver, J. The House of David from 
the Fall of the Kingdom of Judah 
to the Fall of the Second Common- 
wealth and After 9:196°. 

—(editor) Studies in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls 8:66-67°. 

Loehnberg, A. The Far Negev (D. H. 
K, Amiran) 4:133-135. 

Lurie, B. The Jews of Syria at the Time 
of the Return from Captivity, the 
Mishnah, and the Talmud 8:66°. 

Malamat, A. The Aramaeans in Aram 
Naharayim 5:59-60°. 

—et al. (editors) Views ot the Bibli- 
cal World, vol. I 9:62°; vol. II 
9:196-197°; vol. III 10:56-57°. 

Matthews, C. D. Palestine—Moham- 
medan Holy Land (J. W. Hirsch- 
berg) 2:197-200. 

Mayer, L. A. Mamluk Costume (E. 
Ashtor) 4:61-63. 

Mazar, B. et al. (editors) Views of 
the Biblical World, vol. I 9:62°; 
vol. II 9:196-197°; vol. IIT 
10:56-57°. 

del Medico, H. E. L’Enigme des ma- 
nuscrits de la Mer Morte (D. 
Flusser) 7:198-200. 

Melamed, E. Z. The Onomastikon of 
Eusebius 1:183°. 
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Ministry of Agriculture, Water De- 
partment, Hydrological Service. Hy- 
drological Yearbook of Israel, 
1946-47 1:180°. 

Moldenke, H. N. & A. L. Plants of the 
Bible (N. Tadmor) 4:63-64. 

Moscati, S. Oriente in nuova luce (E. 
Anati) 5:134. 

The Mother of Settlements: Petah- 
Tiqvah 4:60°, 

Naor, M. The Bible and the Land, vol. 
I. The Pentateuch 3:58°. 

Orlinsky, H. M. Ancient Israel (M. 
Avi-Yonah) 5:135-136. 

Paper, H. H. The Phonology and Mor- 
phology of Royal Achaemenid Ela- 
mite (H. B, Rosén) 7:130-134. 

Press, I. A Topographical-Historical 
Encyclopaedia of Palestine 6:64°. 

Rabin, C. The Zadokite Documents: I. 
The Admonition; II. The Laws (J. 
Licht) 8:285-286. 

Raisz, E. Landforms of the Near East 
{map} (I. Schattner) 3:61. 

Reifenberg, A. Ancient Hebrew Arts 
(L. A. Mayer) 2:70, 

—The Battle of the Desert and the 
Sown 1:181°. 

—Israel’s History in Coins (B. Kir- 
schner) 4:131-133. 

Reisner, G. A. A History of the Giza 
Necropolis, vol. II (M. W. Praus- 
nitz) 6:271-272. 

Saulcy, L. F.J.C.de Carnets de voyage 
en Orient [1845-1869} (M. Avi- 
Yonah) 7:134-135. 

Schaeffer, C. F, A. Ugaritica, III (S. E. 
Loewenstamm) 8:138-140. 

Schattner, I. Atlas 2:66°. 

—The Map of Palestine and its Histo- 
ty (D. H. K. Amiran) 2:71-72. 

Shapira, Y. Nahalal 3:58°. 


Shohet, A., et al, (editors) YeruSala- 
yim 3:210°, 

The Six Orders of the Mishnah, vols. 
I-III 5:59°. 

Sukenik, E. L. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
(I. Dunkel) 5:200-202. 

—Hidden Scrolls from an Ancient 
Cache Found in the Judean Desert, 
I-II 1:182°. 

Survey Department. Dictionary of Geo- 
detic Terms 1:183°, 

—lIsrael [map 1:250,000} 1:184°. 

Talmon, S. et al. (editors) Views of 
the Biblical World, vol. II 
9:196-197°; vol. III 10:56°. 

Tcherikover, V. A. and Fuks, A. Cor- 
pus Papyrorum Judaicarum, I (M. 
Avi-Yonah) 9:199-203. 

Thesaurus of Hidden Scrolls 5:59°. 

Thompson, J. A. Archaeology and the 
Pre-Christian Centuries (M. Avi- 
Yonah) 9:63-64. 

Tufnell, Olga. Lachish III, The Iron 
Age (Trude Dothan) 5:61-63. 

—Lachish IV, The Bronze Age (Trude 
Dothan) 10:58-63. 

Tur-Sinai, N. H. The Language and 
the Book 6:191°, 

de Vaumas, E. Le Liban: étude de 
géographie physique (D. H. K. 
Amiran) 6:133-135. 

Vieyra, M. Hittite Art 2300-750 B.c. 
6:199-200. 

Vilnay, Z. The Land in the Bible (M. 
Avi-Yonah) 5:278-279. 

Yaari, A, Emissaries from the Land of 
Israel 2:195°. 

—(editor) The Travels of R. Meshul- 
lam di Volterra in Palestine 1:183°. 

Yeivin, S. Studies in the History of 
the People and Land of Israel 
10:184°, 
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—The War of Bar Kochba; 2nd rev. 
ed. 3:210°. 

—and Hirschberg, J. W. (editors) The 
Land of the Kinnaroth 1:180°. 

Zemirin, S. Josiah and his Times 
4:60°. 


A Revised Earthquake-Catalogue of Pales. 
tine (D. H. K. Amiran) 1:223-246; 
2:48-65. 

Rhodian pottery—see Pottery, Rhodian. 

Rim, M. Interpretation of Polymorphic 
Profiles in Soils of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean 4:266-277. 

—A Quantitative Criterion for Soil Poly- 
morphy 5:103-108. 

—Sand and Soil in the Coastal Plain of 
Israel 1:33-48. 

Road forts at Ramat Matred 10:103-109. 

Roads, Egyptian route 9:116-122. 

—Roman 

Aharoni, Y. The Roman Road to 
Aila 4:9-16, Pls. 1-2. 

Avi-Yonah, M. The Development of 
the Roman Road System in Pales- 
tine 1:54-60. 

Harel, M. The Roman Road at Ma‘a- 
leh ‘Aqrabbim 9:175-179, 

Pls. 18-20. 

The Rock-carved Facades of the Jerusa- 
lem Necropolis (N. Avigad) 1:96-106. 

Roglit (excavations) 9:143*. 

Roman Imperial coins—see Coins, Roman 
Imperial. 


ROMAN PERIOD—-see also Archaeology, 
Roman Period; Coins; Herodian Period; 
History, Roman; Nabatean culture. 

—aqueducts—see Aqueducts, Herodian, 
Roman, 

—baths—see Baths, Roman-Byzantine. 

—camps—see Camps, Roman . 


—inscriptions—see Inscriptions, Aramaic, 
Judeo-Aramaic,Latin, Nabatean,Samaritan, 
—lamps—see Lamps, Roman, 
—mosaics—see Mosaics, Jewish, Roman, 
—pottery—see Pottery, Herodian, Roman, 
—roads—see Roads, Roman. 
—seals—see Seals, Aramaic. 
—-tombs—see Tombs, Herodian, Jewish, 
Roman. 


The Roman Road at Ma‘aleh ‘Agrabbim 
(M. Harel) 9:175-179. 
Roman Tombs in Shmuel ha-Navi Street, 
Jerusalem (L.Y.Rahmani) 10:140-148, 
ROSEN, MyRriAM et al. Sondages a Khirbet 
el-Minyeh 10:226-243. 
ROSENAN, N. One Hundred Years of 
Rainfall in Jerusalem 5:137-153. 
—and Gilead, M. Ten Years of Dew 
Observation in Israel 4:120-123. 
ROSENZAFT, Z. et al. An Inventory of the 
Land of Israel 3:162-177. 
Rosh ha-‘Ayin 
Loehnberg, A. and E. The Buried 
Structure of Rosh ha-‘Ayin in the 
Central Coastal Plain of Israel 
2:145-152; 3:55-57. 
Rosh ha-Nigqra (excavations) 2:142*. 
de Rothschild, Baron E. 4:129-130. 
Rothschild, J. J. (obituary) 4:130. 
Royal Hittite inscription—see Seals, 
Royal Hittite. 
Royal Steward, epitaph of 3:137-152, 
Pls. 8-11. 
—-second tomb-inscription of 5:163-166, 
Pl. 24B-C. 
The Royal Steward (Asher ‘al ha-Bayith) 
(H. J. Katzenstein) 10:149-154. 
Rubin River 
Dothan, M. An Archaeological Survey 
of the Lower Rubin River 2:104-117. 
Rujm Jiz 8:209-227. 
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SAFADI — SEALS 


S 

Safadi-—see Bir es-Safadi. 

Safaitic period 5:8-9. 

Safed 8:277-283*; 10:188-189. 

—convention at 8:277-283*. 

Sahil al-Hawa—see Mishor ha-Ruah. 

St. Catherine Monastery 7:124. 

St. Mark’s Scroll 4:5-8. 

Salzmann, M. Cassuto—see Cassuto- 
Salzmann, Milka. 

Samaria (excavations) 8:178-180. 

—ostraca 9:184-187. 

—pottery—see Pottery, Samarian. 

Samaritan inscriptions—see Epigraphy, 
Samaritan; Inscriptions, Samaritan. 

Sanchunyatén 5:154-162. 

Sand and Soil in the Coastal Plain of 
Israel (M. Rim) 1:33-48. 

Sand Dunes, Vegetation Map of 5:109-113. 

Sarcophagus of Ahiram King of Byblos, 
The Bas-Reliefs on the 8:15-25. 

Sarcophagus of Ahiram, King or God on 
the 9:57-59. 

Sargon II 1:150-154. 

de Saulcy, L. F. J. C. Carnets de voyage 
en Orient [1845-1869] (review) 
7:134-135. 

Savignac, A. (obituary) 2:144. 

Savoa Range 7:178. 

Scarabs 
Egyptian 6:260; 8:13, 273; 10:259. 
Israelite 1:206; 10:260. 

SCHAAR-SCHLOESSINGER, MIRIAM. An- 


other Lamp with Fish Reliefs 6:51-53. 


—Five Lamps with Fish Reliefs from 


Israel and Other Mediterranean Coun- 


tries 1:84-95. 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. Ugaritica, III (review) 
8:138-140. 

SCHATTNER, I. Haifa: a Study in the 
Relation of City and Coast 4:26-46. 

—Atlas 2:66°. 
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—-The Map of Palestine and its History 
(review) 2:71-72. 

ScHicK, A. P. Tiran: the Straits, the 
Island, and its Terraces 8:120-130, 
189-196. 

——ct al. The ‘Lake’ of Dalton: Agam 
Dalton 9:246-259. 

Schloessinger, M. Schaar—see Schaar- 
Schloessinger, Miriam. 

SCHWABE, M. Greek Inscriptions Found 
at Beth She‘arim 4:249-261. 

—-A Jewish Sepulchral Inscription from 
Caesarea 1:49-53. 

——-Two Jewish-Greek Inscriptions Recently 
Discovered at Caesarea 3:127-130, 
233-238. 

-and Lifshitz, B. A Graeco-Jewish Epi- 
gram from Beth She‘arim 6:78-88. 
In Memoriam 6:273-275. 

Scripton Hebrew coins 4:150-169, Pls.14-15. 

Scythians 1:155-159. 

Sdom, Mount 
Vroman, J. The Movement and Solu- 

tion of Salt Bodies as Applied to 
Mount Sdom 1:185-193, Pl. 33. 


SEALS—see also Epigraphy, Inscriptions, and 

Scarabs. 

Ammonite 2:163-164. 

Aramaic 8:228-230, Pl. 40H-]. 

Bronze Age, Early 5:190-193. 

Cappadocian—see Seals, Royal Hittite. 

Cylinder 
Canaanite 7:121; 9:80. 
Mesopotamian 5:13-15. 

Palestinian 5:192-193; 8:151. 
Syro-Mitannian 8:13. 

Hebrew 1:212-214; 3:60; 4:139-142, 
Pl. 13A, 236-238, Pl. 21B; 5:129; 
6:144-150, 259; 7:146-153; 
8:113-119; 9:55-56, 133, 270, 
273-274; 10:153, 261-262. 
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Hellenistic 6:144, 150, 262. 

Israelite 1:206; 6:144-147; 10:260, 

Lamelekh 6:143-145, 147, 259; 7:264; 
8:36; 9:133, 270, 273. 

Lyhz’ 9:270. 

Msh 8:113-119, Pl. 24A-B; 9:133. 


Rhodian jar-handles 2:222;5:211;9:274. 


Royal Hittite 8:10. 

Yehud (Yhwd) 7:146-153, Pl. 33A-B; 
9:55-56, Pl. 4D, 273-274, 

Yhd 6:144, 146, 148-150, 

Yrlm 6:144, 149-150. 


The Seat of Moses (1. Renov) 5:262-267. 
Sebna, royal steward 3:150-152. 
Second Revolt against the Romans (coins) 
1:177-178. 
The Second Tomb-Inscription of the 
Royal Steward (N. Avigad) 5:163-166. 
Seismology—see Earthquakes; Geology. 
SELLERS, O.R. A Possible Old Testament 
Reference to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness 5:93-95. 
Semitic etymology—seeEtymology,Semitic. 
—mythology—see Mythology, Semitic. 
Senafir Island 8:189-190. 
Sennacherib 8:167-168. 
Barnett, R. D. The Siege of Lachish 
8:161-164. 
Septimius Severus 9:138-140. 
Setekh, god 3:102-109. 
The Settlement of the Northern Huleh 
Valley since 1838 (¥Y.Karmon) 3:4-25. 
A Seventh Century Lamp with Coin 
Decoration (A. Kindler) 8:106-109. 
A Severe Rainstorm in the Coastal Plain 
of Israel (K. U. Mané) 6:115-119. 
Severus Alexander (coins) 10:125. 
Sha‘ar ha-‘Aliyah 
Dothan, M. Excavations of a Monastery 
near Sha‘ar ha-‘Aliyah 5:96-102, 
Pls. 19-20. 





SEALS — SILOS 


Sha‘ar ha-Golan (excavations) 1:122, 
248*; 2:34, 73, 77-78, 252-253*; 
3:132*; 8:53. 

Stekelis, M. A New Neolithic Industry 
1:1-19. 

—-Two More Yarmukian Figurines 
2:216-217. 

Shaft tombs at Beth She'‘arim 9:220, 

SHAHAR, A. and Amiran, D. H. K. 
Estimates of the Urban Population of 
Palestine in the Second Half of the 
Nineteenth Century 10:181-183. 

Shahin Hill, Jerusalem, a Jewish Tomb 
on 8:101-105. 

Shalem, N. (obituary) 9:277-278. 

SHANAN, L, et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 8:231-268; 
10:23-36, 97-111. 

Shapira, Y. Nahalal 3:58°. 

Sharon Plain—see Coastal Plain of Israel, 

Shavei Zion (excavations) 8:134-135*, 

Sheikh Bader—see Giv'eat Ram. 

Sheikh el-‘Areini, Tell—see Gath, Tell. 

Sheikh Zuweid 7:124. 

The Shell Sarcophagus 7:89. 

Shephela (surveys) 6:65. 

Shephela, Khirab of the 3:205-208. 

Shim‘on son of Yohanan, epitaph 4:95. 

Shivtah 
Kedar, Y. Ancient Agriculture at 

Shivtah in the Negev 7:178-189. 

Shmuel ha-Navi Street, Jerusalem, Roman 
Tombs in 10:140-148. 

‘The Shoot of David’ 9:104-109. 

The Siege of Lachish (R. D. Barnett) 
8:161-164. 

Signatures d’artistes sur quelques pierres 
tombales et mosquées d’ Akchéhir 
(A. S. Unver) 7:168-177. 

Siloam Village 3:137-152; 5:163-166. 

Silos 
Chalcolithic2 :253;5 :21-40,75-76;9:17-20. 
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SILOS — STONE 255 


Israelite 8:7; 10:32-33, 35. 
Neolithic 5:271. 
Persian 7:264, 
Post-Philistine 1:128. 
Silver penny struck by the Roman Procu- 
rator of Judea 9:262-263. 
Simeon, Rabbi, epitaph 4:104. 
Simon Maccabeus 1:170-171; 7:62-64. 
Sinai Peninsula 7:124-125*. 
As-Sinnabra (L. A. Mayer) 2:183-187. 
Sites of Settlements in the Mountains of 


LowerGalilee(D.H.K.Amiran) 6:69-77. 


The Six Orders of the Mishnah, Vols. I- 
III 5:59°. 
Slavery in Alalakh 5:65-72. 


SOIL—see also Kabbara soil, Lisan marl, 
Mountain marl, Rendzina soils, Terra rossa. 
Coastal Plain of Israel 1:33-48; 

2:145-152; 4:297°; 10:187. 
Eastern Mediterranean 4:266-277; 
5:103-108 . 
Galilee, Upper 8:279; 10:189°. 
Jordan Valley, Lower 10:188°. 
Safed 10:188°. 
Shivtah 7:178. 
Wadi Musrara 4:77-87. 


SOIL SCIENCE 

Guy, P. L. O. Archaeological Evidence 
of Soil Erosion 4:77-87, Pls. 5-8A. 

Lowdermilk, W. C. et al. An Inventory 
of the Land of Israel 3:162-177. 

Rim, M. Interpretation of Polymorphic 
Profiles in Soils of the Eastern 
Mediterranean 4:266-277. 

—A Quantitative Criterion for Soil 
Polymorphy 5:103-108. 

—Sand and Soil in the Coastal Plain 
of Israel 1:33-48. 

Yaalon, D. H. Calcareous Soils of 
Israel 4:278-285. 


Solieli, M. (obituary) 7:129. 

Solomon's City Wall and Gate at Gezer 
(Y. Yadin) 8:80-86, 

Solomonica, P, (obituary) 3:268. 

Some More Y HW D Stamps (Y. Aharoni) 
9:55-56. 

Some Notes on Commentaries on Genesis 
xlix and Isaiah, from Qumran Cave 4 
(Y. Yadin) 7:66-68, 

Some Notes on the Hebrew Inscriptions 
from Gibeon {review article} (IN. Avi- 
gad) 9:130-133. 

Some Notes on the Newly Published 
Pesharim of Isaiah (Y. Yadin) 
9:39-42. 

Some Unpublished Coins of King Herod 
(A. Kindler) 3:239-241. 

‘S6n barzel’ 5:89-92. 

Sondages 4 Khirbet el-Minyeh (O. Gra- 
bar et al.) 10:226-243. 

Sér 7:140-142, 144, 229. 

SPEISER, E, A. The Biblical Idea of His- 
tory in its Common Near Eastern Set- 
ting 7:201-216. 

—The Terminative-Adverbial in Canaan- 
ite-Ugaritic and Akkadian 4:108-115. 

A Spindle Whorl with Hebrew Inscrip- 
tion (N. Tsori) 9:191-192. 

SRH—see Inscriptions, SRH. 

Staircases at Masada 7:33-35. 

Stamps—see Seals. 

STEKELIS, M. A New Neolithic Industry: 
the Yarmukian of Palestine 1:1-19. 

—Two More Yarmukian Figurines 
2:216-217, 

—and Haas, G. The Abu Usba Cave 
(Mount Carmel) 2:15-47. 

—et al. The Excavations at Beth-Yerah 
2:165-173, 218-229. 

Steward of the House—see also Royal 
Steward 3:148. 

Stone carvings, Yarmukian 1:10-12. 
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Stone figure painted with ochre 7:125. 

The Straits of Tiran 8:120-127, 189-196. 

Studies in the St. Mark’s Scroll-V (H. 
M. Orlinsky) 4:5-8. 

Subeita—see Shivtah. 

A Subfossil Liptobiolite 3:242-245. 

Subterranean dwellings 
Abu Matar 5:17-40, 73-76. 

Bir es-Safadi 6:126; 8:131-132; 9:141; 
10:120-121. 

Subterranean Dwellings in the Central 
Negev (E. Anati) 5:259-261. 

Sukenik, E. L. The Dead Sea Scrolls (re- 
view) 5:200-202. 

—Hidden Scrolls from an Ancient Cache 
Found in the Judaean Desert, I-II 
1:182-183°. 

—(obituary) 3:135-136. 

Sumerian Historiography (S. N. Kramer) 
3:217-232, Pls. 13-14. 

Sumerian mythology—see Mythology, 
Sumerian. 

Survey Department. Dictionary of Geo- 
detic Terms 1:183°. 

—lIsrael 1:250,000 1:184°. 

Susita (excavations) 1:121; 3:133*. 

Symbolic significance of the ark and the 
cherubim 9:30-38, 89-94. 

Symmachus, epitaph 1:49-53. 

Synagogues, ancient 
Beth Alpha 1:250*. 

Beth Yerah 4:128-129*. 
Dura 8:69-79. 
Iaphia 1:250*, 
Nirim 7:265*. 

Syriac language 10:177. 

Syrian coastal type 4:29-31. 

—coins—see Coins, Syrian. 

—cylinder seals—see Seals, Cylinder. 

—mythology—see Mythology, Syrian. 

Syrian Gods at Ptolemais-Accho (M. Avi- 
Yonah) 9:1-12. 


STONE — TEN 


Syro-Mitannian cylinder seals—see Seals, 
Cylinder. 


by 


Taba 7:124. 

et-Tabayik, Tell (excavations) 2:142*. 

Tabula Peutingeriana 4:9-16. 

TADMOR, N. H. et al. The Ancient Desert 
Agriculture of the Negev 8:231-268; 
10:23-36, 97-111. 

Tahunian culture 1:248; 2:74-81; 7:125; 
8:131; 9:172. 

TALMON, S. °2% BND DORIA OYpPA ANA” 
“237m. 10:174-180. 

—et al. (editors) Views of the Biblical 
World, vol. II 9:196-197°; vol. III 
10:56-57°. 

Tannaim 9:149-165, 229-245. 

Tannin in Ugaritic mythology 9:260-261. 
Tcherikover, V. A, and Fuks, A. Corpus 
Papyrorum Judaicarum, I (review) 

9:199-203. 

The Teacher of Righteousness 

—in the Old Testament 5:93-95. 

—in the Dead Sea sect 3:35, 37-45, 47; 
9:104-109. 

Tel Aviv (excavations) 1:248-249*. 

Teleilat el-‘Enab 4:24; 10:188°. 

Tell... For place names beginning with 
Tell—see under the name following 
Tell. 

Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware in Syria (Ruth 
B. K. Amiran) 7:93-97. 

The Temple ‘not made with hands’ 
9:99-104. 

Ten Years of Archaeological Activities, 
1948-1958 (exhibition) 8:283*. 

Ten Years of Archaeology in Israel 
8:52-65. 

Ten Years of Dew Observation in Israel 
(M.Gilead and N.Rosenan) 4:120-123. 
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TERMINATIVE — TOMBSTONE 257 


The Terminative-Adverbial in Canaanite- 
Ugaritic and Akkadian (E. A. Speiser) 
4:108-115. 

Terra rossa 4:279-280; 8:279;10:188-189. 

Terra sigillata pottery—see Pottery, Terra 
sigillata, 

Tetradrachms, Syrian 4:201-226; 
6:188-190, Pl. 28E. 

Thanksgiving Scroll 3:36-37, 40-41. 
Licht, J. The Doctrine of the Thanks- 

giving Scroll 6:1-13, 89-101. 

Theatres, Roman 1:249; 10:126-127. 

Theodosia, epitaph 9:219. 

Theodosius II (coins) 3:265. 

Thesaurus of Hidden Scrolls 5:59°, 

Thompson, J. A, Archaeology and the 
Pre-Christian Centuries (review) 
9:63-64, 

Thomsen, P. (obituary) 5:131. 

Three Notes on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Y. Yadin) 6:158-162. 

The three nymphs of paganism 8:75-78. 

Three Ornamented Hebrew Seals 
(N. Avigad) 4:236-238. 

Thutmose, Zephath of 9:110-122. 

Tiberias 

—the city 3:265*. 

Avi-Yonah, M. The Foundation of 
Tiberias 1:160-169, 

—coins 1:168. 
hot springs 2:10, 

—Lake 1:161, 163; 2:196; 10:226-243. 
Neumann, J. On the Water Balance of 

Lake Tiberias 3:246-249. 

Tiberius I (coins) 6:54-57, 128; 9:195; 
10:140. 

Tiberius II (coins) 7:265. 

Tiglath Pileser III 8:5. 

Tiran 7:124; 8:120-130, 189-196. 

Tiran; the Straits, the Island, and its 
Terraces (A. P. Schick) 8:120-130, 
189-196, Pls. 33-36. 


Tiv‘on, Convention at 6:129-131*, 

The Tobiads (B. Mazar) 7:137-145, 
229-238. 

Tokatly, Y. Levy- —see Levy-Tokatly, Y. 

Toledano, J. M. (obituary) 10:268. 


TOMBS 
Bronze Age 1:249; 2:100-101; 3:133; 
4:129; 8:273; 10:259. 
Byzantine 10:123. 
Canaanite 9:272; 10:259. 
Chalcolithic 8:133, 272; 9:141-142, 
266-267, 268-269. 
Hasmonean 8:105., 
Hellenistic 1:249; 4:129; 6:127-128; 

7:124. 

Herodian 8:105. 
Hyksos 1:249; 8:273. 
Iron Age 1:66; 8:273; 9:271; 10:260, 

261. 

Jewish 6:127-128; 8:101-105. 

Avigad, N. Excavations at Beth 
She'arim 4:88-107; 5:205-239; 
7:73-92; 8:276-277*. 

—The Rock-carved Facades of the 
Jerusalem Necropolis 1:96-106. 

Kahane, P. Pottery Types from the 
Jewish Ossuary-Tombs around 
Jerusalem 2:125-139, 176-182; 
3:48-54. 

Middle Ages 8:273. 
Natufian 7:125-127; 8:131; 10:119, 

258, 259. 

Neolithic 9:268-269. 

Persian 9:271. 

Philistine 8:273. 

Roman 1:249; 4:129; 6:65; 7:124; 

8:134, 274; 9:220; 10:140-148, 

Pls, 19-21. 


Tombstones and mosques of Akchéhir 
7:168-177. 











258 TOPOGRAPHY — VENETIAN 


Topography of Benjamin, Notes on the 
6:180-187. 

Topography—see Geography. 

Tower of Straton 6:260. 

Trajan (coins) 10:125. 

Tscherikover, A. (obituary) 8:137. 

Tsort, N. A Spindle Whorl with Hebrew 
Inscription 9:191-192. 

Tufnell, Olga. Lachish III (review) 
5:61-63. 

—Lachish IV (review) 10:58-63. 

Tumuli west of Jerusalem (excavations) 
3:264-265*; 4:127-128*. 

Amiran, Ruth B. K. The Tumuli West 
of Jerusalem 8:205-227, 
Pls. 37-40G, 

A Turkish Description of the Coast of 
Palestine in the Early Sixteenth Century 
(U. Heyd) 6:201-216. 

Tur-Sinai, N. H. The Language and the 
Book 6:191°. 

Two Jewish-Greek Inscriptions Recently 
Discovered at Caesarea (M, Schwabe) 
3:127-130, 233-238. 

Two Notes on the Midrash on 2 Sam. vii 
(D. Flusser) 9:99-109. 

Tyre 1:151-152; 3:113-120. 

—coins 4:201-226; 5:209; 8:274. 


U 


Ubach y Medir, B. (obituary) 10:268. 

‘Ubeidiya, Tell (excavations) 10:118*. 

Unver, A. S, Signatures d’artistes sur 
quelques pierres tombales et mosquées 
d’ Akchéhir 7:168-177. 

Ugaritic language 4:108-115; 
5:85-88; 6:217-225; 8:19-21, 23; 
9:180-183, 260-261. 

A Ugaritic Parallel to the Adoption of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (1. Mendel- 
sohn) 9:180-183. 


Umayyad period—see also Archaeology, 
Arab; History, Arab. 

—coins of the Caliphs 6:157. 

—palace at Hurvat Minnim 9:276; 
10:226-243. 

Underwater explorations at Caesarea and } 
the Sea of Galilee 10:128*. 

Unidentified inscription from Beth Yerah | 
2:223. 

An Unknown Syrian Tetradrachm of 
Caracalla (H. Hamburger) 6:188-190. 


} 


Unpublished and Unusual Jewish Coins ’ 


(A, Reifenberg) 1:176-178. 
An Unusual Silver Penny Struck by the 
Roman Procurator of Judea (J. Mey- 
shan [Mestschanski}) 9:262-263. 
Ursacu, E. E. The Rabbinical Laws of | 
Idolatry in the Second and Third Cen- 
turies in the Light of Archaeological 


and Historical Facts 9:149-165, ) 


229-245. 
Urban Population of Palestine, Estimates 
of 10:181-183., 
Urukagina, ruler of Lagash 3:227-232. 
Usbian culture 1:18-19; 2:21-35. 
Usdum series 1:188-189. 


Vv 


Valentian II (coin) 3:265; 6:156. 

Valerius Gratus (coins) 6:54-57, 156; 
9:195, 262-263. 

DE VAUMAS, E, Le Liban (Montagne 
libanaise, Bekaa, Anti-Liban, Hermon, 
Haute Galilée libanaise): étude de gé- 
ographie physique (review) 6:133-135. 


—La Palestine, Etude morphométrique } 


3:79-93, 178-191. 

A Vegetation Map of the Sand Dunes in 
the Southern Acre Plain (G. Orshan) 
5:109-113. 

Venetian coins 10:263. 
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VERTEBRATE — YAHUDIYEH 


Vertebrate Remains from Geulah Cave B 
10:84-89. 

Vieyra, M. Hittite Art 2300-750 B.c. 
(review) 6:199-200. 

‘Village of Job’ 6:65. 

Vilnay, Z. The Land in the Bible (re- 
view) 5:278-279, 

Vincent, L. H. (obituary) 10:267-268. 

VRoMAN, J. The Movement and Solution 
of Salt Bodies as Applied to Mount 
Sdom 1:185-193. 


Ww 


Wadi ‘Ajram 8:232-268. 

—Fallah—see Nahal Oren 

—Habra—see Hever Valley. 

—el-Hamam 9:169-170, 

—Hudheira 1:248. 

—Jish—see Gush Halav Valley. 

—Lejja 7:124. 

—Mokattab 7:124. 

—Musrara 4:77-87. 

—Rabah 
Kaplan, J. Excavations at Wadi Rabah 

8:149-160, Pl. 29G-H. 

—es-Sir 7:141, 143. 

The Walls of Nehemiah (M. Avi-Yonah) 
4:239-248. 

The ‘War of the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness’ and Maccabean 
Warfare (M. Avi-Yonah) 2:1-5, 

War Scroll 2:1-5; 3:37; 6:6, 8. 

Water Balance of Lake Huleh 5:49-58. 
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